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CHAPTER  I 
WHAT   IS   '  PROGRESS  '  ? 

NEARLY  two  thousand  years  ago  a  magistrate  asked 
himself  a  question,  which  he  was  too  indolent  to 
answer.  The  question  was,  '  What  is  truth  ?  ' ;  and 
his  refusal  to  attempt  a  reply  made  him  an  accomplice 
in  the  most  appalling  act  of  injustice  that  the  world 
has  ever  known.  But  the  consequences  of  that  act  did 
not  end  there  ;  they  involved  the  whole  nation  which 
refused  to  recognize  the  Truth,  so  that  within  a  few 
years  Jerusalem  had  been  destroyed  and  the  Jews  as 
a  nation  had  ceased  to  exist. 

At  the  present  time  we  also  are  faced  by  a  critical 
question.  The  question  is,  '  What  is  Progress  ?  '  ;  and 
if  we  shirk  the  attempt  to  answer  it  honestly  and 
thoroughly  we  shall  not  be  able  to  build  up  our  civiliza 
tion  on  a  firm  and  lasting  basis.  Unless  we  can  reach 
a  truer  idea  of  Progress  than  we  have  had  in  the  past, 
there  is  no  prospect  of  escape  from  strife,  continuous 
and  bitter,  between  individuals,  between  classes,  and 
between  nations. 

Perhaps  this  assertion  seems  exaggerated  and  alarm 
ist  ;  but  that  it  is  plain  matter  of  fact,  any  one  can 
prove  for  himself,  if  he  looks  back  over  the  past  five 
years  of  war.  There  he  will  find,  behind  the  clash  of 
armies,  a  war  of  ideals — of  ideals  of  Progress. 

On  the  one  side  was  Prussianism,  a  wonderfully  clear- 
cut  conception  which  embraced  much  that  we  English 
men  agree  in  valuing  highly — financial  prosperity, 
physical  strength,  organizing-power,  self-confidence. 
When,  however,  we  were  faced  by  Prussianism  in  action, 
we  recognized  at  once  that  it  was  a  hideous  monstrosity. 
We  saw  how  wealth  can  degenerate  into  vulgarity, 
strength  into  brutality,  the  power  of  organization  into 
devilry,  and  self-confidence  into  arrogance. 

Against  all  this  we  instinctively  reacted;  and  yet, 
what  clear  ideal  had  we  ready  to  oppose  to  it  ?  We 
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felt — to  borrow  Professor  Gilbert  Murray's  words — that 
we  were  standing  '  for  the  traditions  of  common  honesty 
and  common  kindliness  between  nation  and  nation,  for 
the  old  decencies,  the  old  humanities,  or  (as  the  King's 
letter  put  it)  "  the  old  ordinance  that  has  bound  civilized 
Europe  together  ".'  1  But  this,  true  as  it  is,  lacks  the 
distinctness  of  that  perverted  ideal  against  which  we 
have  been  fighting.  Nor  is  it  enough  to  have  '  smashed 
the  Hun  '  by  force  of  arms  ;  it  is  equally  important  to 
'  smash  '  the  ideals  which  inspired  him,  for  otherwise 
they  will  effect  a  peaceful  penetration  amongst  us — 
indeed,  the  process  seems  to  have  begun  already. 
Obviously  the  only  way  to  counter  this  danger  is  to 
set  up  other  ideals  which  are  finer,  nobler,  truer.  That 
we  believe  these  ideals  to  exist  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  for  four  long  years  we  have  struggled  for  them  ; 
but  what  are  they  ? 

This  is  a  question  which  must  now  be  faced  and 
answered.  Only  so  can  our  idea  of  Progress  be  saved 
from  the  danger  of  Prussianization  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  decadence  on  the  other.  Unless  we  are  ready  to 
accept  a  civilization  of  blood  and  fire,  or  one  of  milk  and 
water,  we  must  get  a  clearer  idea  of  what  we  really  do 
desire.  The  task  is  a  truly  democratic  one  ;  for  though 
diplomatists  may  sit  in  councils  and  draw  up  documents, 
it  is  ideas,  it  is  public  opinion,  which  in  the  long  run 
rules  men's  actions  ;  and  this  it  is  which  gives  the 
humblest  individual  a  share  in  shaping  the  destinies  of 
his  nation — and  indeed  of  the  whole  human  race  into 
the  distant  future. 

But  it  is  not  only  peace  among  nations  that  depends 
on  our  finding  and  holding  the  true  ideal  of  Progress  ; 
peace  within  the  nations  depends  upon  it  too.  When  we 
look  back  to  the  months  before  the  war,  what  do  we 
see  ?  What  was  the  situation  into  which  our  boasted 
Progress  had  led  us  ? 

In  politics,  one  party  was  preparing  to  act  on  the 
cynical  principle  that  '  minorities  must  suffer  ',  and  the 
other  party  was  preparing  for  civil  war.  In  industry, 
the  strike  and  the  lock-out  were  becoming  the  recognized 

1  Ethical  and  Religious  Problems  of  the  War  (ed.  E.  Carpenter), 
p.  8. 
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expressions  of  '  Labour  '  and  '  Capital  '  respectively,  and 
the  relation  between  employer  and  employed  was 
degenerating  into  a  matter  of  mere  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence.  In  every  department  of  life — in  politics, 
commerce,  education,  morals — we  were  content  to 
muddle  along,  to  '  wait  and  see  ',  without  any  principle 
or  standard  of  progress  except  a  financial  one.  We 
have  all  become  worshippers  at  the  shrine  of  Mammon. 
Consciously,  or  unconsciously,  we  have  allowed  money 
to  become  our  god. 

There  is  now  hardly  a  member  of  the  community  whose 
outlook  is  not  falsified  by  this  monetary  mirage.  Houses 
are  built  no  longer  for  people  to  live  in,  but  that  specula 
tors  may  extract  rents  from  them.  We  have  abandoned 
the  old  idea  that  the  true  use  of  the  land  is  as  a  home  and 
a  workshop  for  a  sturdy,  open-air,  stock  of  Englishmen  ; 
and  the  fields  have  become  a  mere  field  for  investment. 
In  all  our  government,  from  provinces  of  the  Empire 
down  to  Urban  District  Councils,  the  same  sad  assertion 
holds  true  ;  everything  is  liable  to  be  considered  in 
terms  of  £  5.  d.  Colonial  officials  are  rewarded  with 
letters  to  put  after  their  names  so  long  as  their  adminis 
tration  has  been  economical ;  whether  it  has  been 
efficient  or  not  is  of  secondary  importance — witness 
the  scandal  of  the  Mesopotamian  hospitals.  English 
towns,  the  number  of  whose  inhabitants  run  into  six 
figures,  simply  ignore  the  law  which  bids  them  make 
special  provision  for  the  education  of  children  who  are 
crippled,  or  deaf,  or  otherwise  defective. 

Another  retrograde  result  of  making  money  our 
standard  of  progress  is  that  many  valuable  elements  of 
welfare  are  overlooked  merely  because  their  worth 
cannot  be  stated  in  cash  terms  or  shown  in  tables  of 
statistics ;  for  instance,  parental  responsibility  and 
home  life.  To  take  one  example  of  this,  the  city  of 
Bradford  is  among  the  wealthiest,  best-built,  best- 
drained,  and  best-educated  in  the  world.  It  has 
splendid  hospitals,  infant-welfare  centres,  ante-natal 
clinics,  and  municipal  milk-depots.  And  yet  its  infant 
death-rate  is  about  three  times  as  high  as  that  of  an 
Irish  county  which  would  be  considered  by  most  people 
as  least  progressive. 
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What  is  the  cause  of  this  comparison  which  tells  so 
startlingly  in  favour  of  the  poor  Irish  villages  ?  What 
gives  them  that  wealth  of  healthy  children  which  the 
apparently  rich  city  fails  to  produce  ?  The  answer  is 
that  home-life  in  Roscommon  has  not  been  destroyed  as 
it  has  so  largely  been  in  Bradford.  In  the  city  the 
mother  goes  to  work  at  the  factory,  and  helps  pile  up 
the  financial  turn-over,  whilst  the  children  die  ;  whereas 
in  Ireland  the  mother  stays  at  home  and  the  children 
live.1 

It  is  clear  that  the  value  of  the  home  has  been  lost 
sight  of  in  England  because  it  cannot  be  quoted  in  cash 
terms  ;  and  the  same  mistake  has  vitiated  our  whole 
idea  of  '  Progress  '.  Even  our  pre-war  Pacifists,  whilst 
urging  the  reduction  of  armaments,  often  based  their 
arguments  on  purely  financial  grounds.  They  were 
inclined  to  urge  that  war  was  wrong  merely  because 
uneconomical ;  and  to  assume  that  men  would  refrain 
from  it  if  only  they  could  be  made  to  perceive  that  it 
was  financially  ruinous. 

In  all  these  matters  four  unforgettable  years  ought  to 
have  taught  us  much.  They  should  have  made  clear 
once  and  for  all  that  men  are  not  moved — whether 
for  good  or  for  evil — by  merely  financial  motives. 
Insane  ambition  may  cause  a  man  to  throw  ordinary 
prudence  to  the  winds  ;  but  so,  too,  may  the  cry  of  the 
weak  in  distress.  Here  indeed — in  the  sphere  of  the 
spirit — is  the  greatest  and  most  permanent  victory  that 
we  can  win, — the  victory  over  the  old  and  well-nigh 
universal  assumption  that  the  sole  aim  of  any  reasonable 
man  is  his  own  comfort. 

The  degree  in  which  this  false  idea  enslaved  us  is 
made  startlingly  clear  if  we  put  side  by  side  typical 

1  New   Witness,   March  24,    1919.     This  state  of  affairs  has 
inspired  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton's  '  Song  for  the  Creche  '  : 
I  remember  my  mother,  the  day  when  \ve  met, 
A  thing  I  shall  never  entirely  forget  : 
And  I  toy  with  the  fancy  that,  young  as  I  am, 
I  should  know  her  again  if  we  met  in  a  tram. 
But  mother  is  happy  in  turning  a  crank 
That  increases  the  balance  at  somebody's  bank, 
And  I  feel  satisfaction  that  mother  is  free 
From  the  sinister  task  of  attending  on  me. 
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passages  from  a  peace-time  novelist  and  a  war-time 
poet.  The  former,  writing  only  a  few  years  ago,  summed 
up  pretty  accurately  the  average  pre-war  attitude 
towards  life  in  such  phrases  as  these  :  '  All  animals 
except  man  know  that  the  principal  business  of  life  is 
to  enjoy  it.  We  have  all  sinned  and  come  short  of  the 
glory  of  making  ourselves  as  comfortable  as  we  easily 
might  have  done.  .  .  .  Pleasure,  after  all,  is  a  safer  guide 
than  either  right  or  duty.' x 

If  we  compare  these  with  the  words  of  a  young  poet 
who  himself  gave  his  life  for  his  country,  we  see  at  once 
the  difference  that  the  years  of  struggle  have  brought 
about : 

There's  none  of  these  so  lonely  and  poor  of  old, 
But,  dying,  has  made  us  rarer  gifts  than  gold. 
These  laid  the  world  away  ;  poured  out  the  red 
Sweet  wine  of  youth  ;  gave  up  the  years  to  be 
Of  work  and  joy,  and  that  unhoped  serene 
That  men  call  age.  .  .  . 
.  .  .  They  brought  us,  for  our  dearth, 
Holiness,  lacked  so  long,  and  Love,  and  Pain. 
Honour  has  come  back,  as  a  king,  to  earth, 
And  paid  his  subjects  with  a  royal  wage  ; 
And  Nobleness  walks  in  our  ways  again  ; 
And  we  have  come  into  our  heritage. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  war  has  other  consequences 
than  those  splendid  results  of  which  Rupert  Brooke  has 
sung.  Some  men  are  made  infinitely  worse  by  it ;  all 
the  cowardice  and  cruelty  latent  in  their  nature  is 
brought  to  light.  But  that  happens  in  all  great  crises ; 
and  our  present  task  is,  not  primarily  to  apportion 
blame  for  the  evil  deeds  done  in  these  years  of  trial, 
but  to  gather  up  and  treasure  all  the  noble  deeds  ;  to 
perpetuate  the  spirit  which  inspired  them  ;  and  to 
harness  its  splendid  energy  to  the  peaceful  chariot  of 
Progress.  In  the  years  of  war,  men  and  women  of  every 
class  and  of  all  ages  have  shown  themselves  capable  of 
that  devotion  to  the  common  good  in  which  all  true 
self-development  is  to  be  found.  The  bravery  of  the 
battlefield ;  the  comradeship  of  the  trenches ;  the 
cheerfulness  of  the  wounded  and  the  devotion  of  doctors 
and  nurses  ;  the  endurance  of  those  who  suffered  in 

1  Samuel  Butler,  The  Way  of  all  Flesh,  pp.  82-5. 
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anxiety  at  home  ;  the  willingness  to  help  at  a  real 
sacrifice  of  time  and  comfort ;  the  untiring  diligence  of 
many  a  war-worker  ; — these  are  some  of  the  spiritual 
treasures  crushed  out  like  gold  from  the  rock  of  adver 
sity.  It  is  unthinkable  that  we  should  deliberately 
abandon  what  has  been  won  at  so  great  a  price.  That 
would  be  a  loss  for  which  whole  continents  of  fresh 
territory  could  not  compensate.  Surely  we  shall  be 
wise  enough  to  see  that  our  hopes  of  peace  and  progress 
in  the  future  can  have  but  one  foundation — in  that 
fellowship  of  co-operation  and  sympathy  about  which 
we  have  learnt  so  much  in  the  years  of  struggle. 

Here,  then,  is  the  final  reason  why  we  need  to  recon 
struct  our  ideal  of  Progress.  Only  so  can  we  retain  the 
most  valuable  of  our  conquests — the  conquest  over  our 
meaner  motives  and  the  liberation  of  that  which  is 
noblest  in  human  nature.  The  possibility  of  lasting 
peace  has  been  brought  closer  to  our  grasp  than  it 
ever  was  before.  It  is  inconceivable  that  we  should 
deliberately  evacuate  such  a  Promised  Land  :  but  shall 
we  be  gradually  edged  out  of  it  by  the  insidious  return 
of  selfishness  and  suspicion  ?  Not  if  we  are  trying  to 
understand  and  practise  the  true  ideal  of  Progress. 
What  that  ideal  is,  we  must  now  go  on  to  inquire. 


CHAPTER  II 

PROGRESS   IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  RACE 

WHEN  people  talk  about  Progress,  they  look — whether 
they  know  it  or  not — beyond  the  span  of  any  single 
human  life.  Even  an  agnostic  reformer  seeks  to  bring 
about  results  which  he  himself  may  not  live  to  see  ; 
and  the  Christian  form  of  the  ideal  refuses  unhesitatingly 
to  be  confined  to  the  present  world  ;  indeed  an  excessive 
'  other-worldliness  '  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  charges 
which  has  been  brought  against  the  Church. 

But  it  is  not  so  generally  recognized  that  the  Church 
looks  backward  also,  and  that  without  this  looking 
backward  there  can  be  no  true  looking  forward.  For 
if  our  confidence  in  the  future  is  to  be  more  than 
a  wistful  hope,  and  if  our  wisdom  is  to  be  more  than 
a  bit  of  clever  guesswork,  to  history  we  must  go.  If 
we  can  trace  in  the  past  the  growth  of  the  ideal,  we  shall 
know  that  Progress  is  no  delusion,  and  we  shall  learn 
how  to  promote  it  in  the  days  that  lie  ahead. 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing  novel  about  this  suggestion. 
Men  of  all  countries  and  all  ages  have  looked  to  the  past 
to  give  them  assurance  and  guidance  for  the  future. 
The  ancient  Jewish  scriptures  are  full  of  the  idea; 
indeed,  the  historical  records  preserved  in  the  Old 
Testament  were  edited  with  the  express  purpose  of 
pointing  more  clearly  the  moral  that  the  secret  of 
true  progress  was  to  be  found  in  Israel's  miraculous 
and  divinely-guided  history.  But  the  busy  European, 
restless  even  in  his  moments  of  leisure,  is  inclined  to 
overlook  entirely  the  importance  of  the  past. 

In  this  chapter,  accordingly,  we  will  inquire  what 
history  has  to  teach  us  concerning  progress  ;  and  we  will 
begin  by  noticing  first  the  more  obvious  facts,  and  then 
those  which,  though  less  obvious,  are  equally  important. 

In  the  first  place  there  are  certain  concrete  achieve 
ments  which  would  be  admitted  by  nearly  every  one  to 
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be  steps  along  the  true  path  of  advance.1  Such  for 
instance  are  the  abolition  of  child-exposure,  of  gladia 
torial  shows,  of  slavery,  of  duelling,  and  of  private 
warfare.  Most  of  these  can  be  attributed  without  any 
doubt  to  the  direct  influence  of  Christian  feeling.  It 
was  the  thunder  of  the  Church  which  proclaimed  the 
sanctity  of  all  child  life  :  it  was  a  monk  who  stopped 
the  human  butchery  at  the  cost  of  his  life  :  and  in  the 
other  cases,  though  the  Church  may  have  been  dilatory, 
the  reforms  were  ultimately  due  to  the  influence  of  Chris 
tian  principles.  Let  me  quote  an  agnostic  writer  who  is 
generally  admitted  to  be  fair-minded.  Mr.  Lecky,  having 
described  the  gladiatorial  slaughter,  sums  up  as  follows  : 

'  It  is  well  for  us  to  look  steadily  on  such  facts  as  these.  They 
display  more  vividly  than  any  mere  philosophical  disquisition 
the  abyss  of  depravity  into  which  it  is  possible  for  human  nature 
to  sink.  They  furnish  us  with  striking  proofs  of  the  moral 
progress  we  have  attained,  and  they  enable  us  in  some  degree 
to  estimate  the  regenerating  influence  that  Christianity  has 
exercised  in  the  world.  For  the  destruction  of  the  gladiatorial 
games  is  all  its  work.  Philosophers,  indeed,  might  deplore  them, 
gentle  natures  might  shrink  from  their  contagion,  but  to  the 
multitude  they  possessed  a  fascination  which  nothing  but  the 
new  religion  could  overcome.'  2 

Here,  then,  in  these  striking  achievements  we  find  our 
first  ground  for  confidence  that  progress  is  a  real  and 
a  still  possible  thing.  We  also  find  grounds  for  believing 
that  the  motive  power  which  produced  them  was  the 
Christian  faith. 

But  to  leave  the  matter  at  this  stage  would  be  very 
superficial.  A  moment's  reflection  will  show  us  that 
such  immense  changes  of  social  habit  as  those  just 
mentioned  could  not  have  occurred  without  a  far  more 
deeply-seated  change — a  change  of  mind,  of  public 
opinion.  A  well-known  incident  from  the  Confessions 
of  St.  Augustine  will  make  this  clear.  A  friend  and 

1  For  a  large  collection  of  evidence  see  G.  L.  Brace,   Gesta 
Christi.     He  is  perhaps  inclined  to  attribute  advance  too  much 
to    consciously   Christian   motives,    and    to   underestimate   the 
immense  importance  of  Christian  '  atmosphere  '.     The  error  is 
avoided  in  the  excellent  little  book  by  J.  K.  Mozley,  The  Achieve- 
ments  of  Christianity. 

2  Lecky,  History  of  European  Morals,  ii.  282. 
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pupil  of  his,  Alypius,  who  had  already  given  up  fre 
quenting  the  foolish  and  unseemly  shows  in  the  circus, 
was  dragged  by  some  friends  into  the  theatre  at  Rome 
where  gladiatorial  fights  took  place.  He  declared  that 
he  hated  and  detested  these  brutalizing  exhibitions  ; 
and  that,  though  compelled  to  be  present,  he  would 
shut  his  eyes  and  refuse  to  be  a  spectator.  Suddenly, 
as  some  poor  wretch  was  struck  down,  a  burst  of 
cheering  assailed  his  ears.  Taken  off  his  guard,  he 
opened  his  eyes,  and  at  once  caught  the  madness  of  the 
crowd.  '  He  gazed,  he  shouted,  he  raved,  he  carried 
home  with  him  a  frenzy  which  goaded  him  to  return, 
not  only  with  those  who  had  first  dragged  him  thither, 
but  before  them,  dragging  others  in  his  turn.' x 

It  is  clear  that  such  great  and  visible  reforms  as  the 
suppression  of  these  fiendishly  fascinating  shows  could 
not  have  been  carried  out  except  as  the  expression  of 
a  greater  and  interior  reform — an  awakening  of  public 
conscience,  a  purification  of  the  moral  atmosphere 
which  is  unconsciously  breathed  by  all.  And  this  is 
indeed  what  has  happened.  The  average  man  or  woman 
who  is  indifferent  to  religion,  or  deliberately  rejects  it, 
does  not  thereby  escape  the  influence  of  Christianity.2 
The  standards  of  conduct  which  he  regards  as  merely 
human  and  matter-of-course  have  really  been  won  for 
him  by  the  faith  which  he  ignores.  When,  for  instance, 
he  assumes  that  genuine  religion  issues  in  purity  of  life, 
he  does  not  realize  that  this  conviction  is  not  self- 
evident,  but  is  due  to  the  long  warfare  waged  first  by 
the  Old  Testament  prophets  against  the  immoral 
nature-worship  of  the  surrounding  nations,  and  then 
by  the  Christian  Church  against  the  degrading  myths 
and  practices  of  many  Greek  and  Roman  cults,  and 
against  the  complacent  enslavement  of  women  by 
Mohammedanism.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Revela 
tion,  the  religious  instinct  might  still  have  been 
divorced  from  righteousness,  or  even  still  allied  with 
immorality. 

Or  again,  the  average  man  takes  it  for  granted  that 

1  St.  Augustine,  Confessions,  Book  IV,  chaps,  vii  and  viii. 

2  For  a  detailed  exposition  of  this,  see  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd's 
Social  Evolution. 
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certain  wrong  lines  of  conduct  will  be  condemned  by  every 
decent-minded  person.  And  no  doubt  it  is  true  that  we 
now  live  in  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  noxious  weeds 
of  barbarous  cruelty,  and  recklessness  of  human  life, 
and  unnatural  vice  cannot  flourish  openly.  But  it  was 
not  always  so.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  full  force  of 
the  evidence  on  this  point ;  for  one  thing,  the  corruption 
was  so  abysmal  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe  it  fully 
in  plain  English.1  And  even  the  student  who  reads  the 
records  of  those  times  in  their  original  Latin  cannot 
really  transport  himself  back  into  a  period  when  public 
opinion  could  regard  slavery  as  the  basis  of  society,  and 
tolerate  an  emperor  whose  after-dinner  amusement  was 
torturing  his  domestics. 

Thus,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Christian  Church  has 
shown  an  unparalleled  power  of  purifying  the  moral 
atmosphere.  It  has  done  it  so  completely  that  the 
present  generation  is  almost  unconscious  of  it ;  just  as 
we  are  largely  unaware  that  the  pressure  of  the  atmo 
sphere  on  the  human  frame  amounts  to  many  tons. 
For  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  here,  all  around  us, 
established  by  the  Death  and  Resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  whether  we  acknowledge  Him  or  no, 
we  cannot  escape  beyond  the  reach  of  His  influence. 
Moreover,  the  Christian  point  of  view  is  still  working  in 
this  subtle  and  all-pervading  way.  We  have  only  to 
read  the  novels  and  other  literature  of  a  hundred  years 
ago  to  realize  that  un-Christian  snobbery  and  servility 
were  both  a  good  deal  commoner  then  than  now  ;  that 
child-labour  in  factories  was  exploited,  that  public 
executions  were  regarded  as  public  spectacles,  that  the 
clergy  amassed  benefices  and  neglected  their  duties  ; 
that  young  men  of  independent  means  spent  their  time 
in  boredom  and  idleness — all  to  an  extent  which  would 
not  be  tolerated  now.  It  must  of  course  in  fairness  be 
acknowledged  that  non-Christian  and  Agnostic  reformers 
have  taken  a  leading  part  in  bringing  about  a  better 

1  The  careful  reader  of  St.  Paul's  epistles  will  find  numerous 
references  to  conduct  which  at  that  time  was  hardly  dis 
countenanced  at  all  except  by  the  Christian  Church,  e.  g.  I  Cor. 
vi.  9-1 1 .  See  also  Lecky,  History  of  European  Morals,  i,  pp.  261-3  ; 
if  chap.  v.  Tabrum,  Christianity  and  Slavery. 
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state  of  things  (we  shall  return  to  this  point  later)  ; 
but  the  really  significant  fact  to  be  noted  here  is  that 
even  they  (although  often  they  knew  it  not)  were  acting 
upon  Christian  principles.  John  Stuart  Mill  could 
think  of  no  higher  standard  by  which  to  govern  his  life 
than  the  approval  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ; l  and— to 
speak  generally — the  reform  movements  of  the  Victorian 
Era  derived  most  of  their  force  from  the  challenge  which 
they  threw  down  to  professing  Christians  to  be  true  to 
their  own  principles.2 

When  we  consider  this  fact  rather  more  closely,  it 
brings  to  light  another  remarkable  characteristic  of 
the  Christian  Progress — its  resourcefulness,  its  power 
to  deal  with  fresh  situations.  When  an  Agnostic  appeals 
away  from  the  practice  of  Christians  to  the  example  of 
Christ,  he  is  in  effect  testifying  in  the  most  convincing 
way  that  the  principles  laid  down  by  Christ  are  not  out 
of  date.  The  vital  importance  of  this  characteristic — 
freshness,  originality,  inventiveness  —  becomes  very 
obvious  when  we  compare  Christian  civilization  with 
Mohammedan.  Mohammed  started  with  six  hundred 
years  of  Christian  experience  at  his  disposal ;  he  founded 
a  dynasty,  and  gave  his  followers  a  mass  of  written 
and  detailed  instruction  on  life  and  conduct.  The 
immediate  result  was  brilliant — a  vast  military  state 
and  a  cultivation  of  the  sciences  which  has  left  a  per 
manent  mark.3  But  the  final  result  has  been  such 
that  the  rule  of  the  Turk  has  become  a  synonym  for 
stagnation  and  oppression. 

On  the  other  hand  the  prophet  of  Nazareth  wrote  no 
book,  founded  no  family,  and  left  with  his  disciples  but 
few  injunctions  except  quite  general  ones,  such  as 
'  Love  one  another  '  ;  and  yet  we  find  that  his  influ 
ence  has  not  only  moulded  the  history  of  Europe  in 
the  past,  but  is  still  moulding  it  at  the  present,  amidst 

1  '  It  would  not  be  easy  even  for  an  unbeliever  to  find  a  ,better 
translation  of  the  rule  of  virtue  from  the  abstract  into  the 
concrete,  than  to  endeavour  so  to  live  that  Christ  would  approve 
our  life.' — Three  Essays  on  Religion,  p.  255. 

-  e.  g.  E.  Lynn  Linton,  The  True  History  of  Joshua  Davidson, 
chap. ix. 

3  e.g.  our  'arabic'  numerals,  algebra,  and  many  advances 
in  medicine,  and  in  logic. 
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circumstances  which  are  utterly  different  from  those  of 
first-century  Galilee. 

This  resourcefulness  of  the  Christian  conscience  is 
evident  from  the  beginning.  It  was  called  into  play  as 
soon  as  ever  the  infant  Church  was  born.  At  first  it 
had  to  deal  with  comparatively  minor  problems,  such 
as  devising  a  scheme  of  poor-relief  for  widows.1  But 
soon  it  was  summoned  to  deal  with  circumstances  far 
more  complex  than  could  have  been  imagined  by  the 
handful  of  Syrian  peasants  and  tradesmen  who  formed 
the  original  community  of  believers.  The  influx  of 
Gentiles  clearly  took  most  of  the  first  Christians  by 
surprise,  and  it  raised  questions  which,  novel  and 
critical  as  they  were,  were  boldly  faced  and  settled  by 
the  Church.  Then  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  to  Greece 
and  Rome  raised  another  crop  of  problems ;  and 
St.  Paul's  letters  show  us  that  great  apostle  settling 
perplexities  occasioned  by  the  surroundings  in  which 
his  converts  had  still  to  live  ; — how,  for  instance,  they 
should  behave  at  functions  which  were  a  mixture  of 
pagan  festival  and  social  dinner-party  ;  and  to  what 
extent  they  might  have  business  and  other  dealings 
with  acquaintances  who  were  still  heathen  and  prone 
to  heathen  vices.2 

Passing  over  several  centuries  we  see  the  Church 
facing  new  problems  raised  by  our  own  rough  ancestors 
in  England.  When  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  century 
Augustine  of  Canterbury  began  his  mission  to  this 
country,  he  found  himself  confronted  by  many  ques 
tions  of  conduct  which  were  new  to  him.  In  the  pages 
of  Bede  we  can  still  admire  the  combined  toleration  and 
boldness  with  which  Pope  Gregory  handled  the  situa 
tion.3  And  still  at  the  present  day  the  mission  field 
demands  the  same  resourcefulness  ;  indeed  it  is  this 
opportunity  of  dealing  with  fresh  and  unprecedented 
situations  which  gives  to  missionary  work  much  of  its 
fascination.4 

1  Acts  vi.  i.  2  i  Cor.  v.  9  ;   viii. 

3  Ecclesiastical  History,  i.  xxvii. 

4  And,  we  may  add,  the  present  moral  situation  will  be  the 
better  understood  the  more  fully  its  historical  antecedents  are 
studied.    For  different  circumstances  cause  emphasis  to  be  laid 
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Looked  at  in  this  way,  history  affords  us  yet  another 
reason  for  our  belief  that  an  ideal  of  progress  is  slowly 
but  surely  emerging,  and  becoming  ever  more  clearly 
denned  in  the  process.  The  impulse  given  by  Christ, 
instead  of  dwindling  away  by  the  lapse  of  years,  or 
being  baffled  by  unforeseen  obstacles,  has  grown  in 
definiteness  as  the  time  of  his  earthly  life  has  receded 
into  the  past.  We  feel,  for  instance,  that  we  moderns 
are  nearer  to  the  mind  of  Christ  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  than  were  our  ancestors  who  lived  nearer  his 
times.1 

At  this  point  the  reader  who  has  any  acquaintance 
with  history  will  probably  ask  how  we  account  for  those 
cases  where  the  Church  has  been  faced  by  a  practical 
question,  and  has  answered  it  wrongly.  Such  instances 
are  certainly  to  be  found.  The  Christian  ideal,  in  being 
grasped  by  our  finite  human  minds,  is  always  liable  to 
suffer  distortion.2  Such  ghastly  mistakes  as  putting 
heretics  to  death  or  burning  aged  women  as  witches — 
though  they  were  never  tolerated  by  some  of  the  best 
minds  in  the  Church — show  how  liable  the  religious 
conscience  is  to  err.  But  the  important  point  to  remem 
ber  is,  not  that  the  Church  fell  into  occasional  error  on 
such  points,  but  that  she  was  able  to  extricate  herself 
from  these  mistakes,  and  to  take  once  more  the  right 
path  towards  the  betterment  and  healing  of  mankind. 

This  is  a  fact  often  lost  sight  of  by  critics  who  write 
histories  of  '  The  Conflict  of  Science  with  Religion  ',  or 
of  the  '  Rise  of  Freedom  of  Thought '.  They  have  not 
the  least  difficulty  in  showing  that  many  eminent 
ecclesiastics  at  various  dates  have  made  mistakes  in 
matters  of  science  and  of  ethics,  and  that  these  mistaken 
notions  have  often  gained  wide  acceptance  among  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Church.  But  our  critics  overlook 
the  far  more  important  fact  that  it  has  been  possible  for 

on  different  virtues  ;  so  do  different  religious  ideas  ;  and  if  we 
ignore  these  causes  we  may  seriously  misunderstand  their 
results. 

1  Slavery   was    abolished    in    British    Colonies    in    1833  ;     in 
U.S.A.  in  1862. 

2  For    a    good    discussion    of    the    charges    brought    against 
Christianity   see    The   Achievements   of  Christianity,    by    J.    K. 
Mozley,  chap.  ii. 
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Christians  to  renounce  these  mistakes  without  renouncing 
anything  of  permanent  value  in  their  faith.  Thus  (to 
take  a  modern  instance)  we  no  longer  believe  (as  did 
many  of  our  grandfathers)  that  Genesis  is  a  text-book 
of  scientific  Geology,  or  that  it  is  our  duty  to  enforce 
national  uniformity  in  religion  by  means  of  the  magis 
trate  ;  but  in  dropping  these  beliefs  we  feel  that  we  are 
getting  back  again  to  the  original  Christian  teaching  ; 
we  do  not  feel  that  we  are  throwing  any  of  it  overboard. 
So  then — if  we  may  vary  the  metaphor  somewhat — the 
Agnostic  is  quite  entitled  to  point  out  that  the  Church, 
like  St.  Paul,  has  suffered  shipwreck  on  various  scientific 
rocks  ;  but  he  must  also  record  that,  like  St.  Paul,  she 
has  succeeded  in  escaping  safe  to  land  on  every  occasion 
during  the  last  nineteen  hundred  years.  Her  vitality 
is  shown,  not  by  perpetual  freedom  from  disease,  but  by 
her  being  sick  unto  death,  and  recovering.  This  is 
a  fact  to  which  even  a  candid  Rationalist  cannot  shut 
his  eyes.  Listen  for  instance  to  Mr.  William  Archer's 
testimony  :  '  Subjected  to  a  bombardment  of  unex 
ampled  violence,  Christianity  shows  never  a  sign  of 
surrender.  Blown  sky-high  to-day,  it  presents  an 
unbroken  and  smiling  surface  to-morrow.  ...  No  other 
religion — be  it  remembered — is  subjected  to  anything 
like  the  same  ordeal.  ...  It  is  the  survival  of  Christianity 
in  the  realistic  atmosphere  of  the  West  that  is  such  an 
amazing,  such  an  impressive  phenomenon. ' x 

The  facts  discussed  in  the  foregoing  pages  have  been 
enough  to  convince  the  majority  of  inquirers  that  the 
moral  growth  of  man  is  a  real  thing  ;  that  when  he 
grasps  after  the  ideal,  he  is  reaching  out  towards  some 
thing  which  really  is  there  to  be  grasped  ;  and  that  the 
whole  process  is  not  haphazard,  but  planned  by  a 
wisdom  that  is  more  than  human.  But  within  the  last 
few  years  fresh  facts  have  been  put  at  our  disposal 
which  reinforce  this  conclusion. 

The  Comparative  Study  of  Religions  is  of  recent 
growth.  It  enables  us  to  survey  the  workings  of  religion 
and  conscience  over  a  far  wider  field  than  was  possible 
before.  Moreover,  we  can  see  the  process  of  develop 
ment  at  many  different  stages  ;  for  some  races  of  the 
1  Rationalist  Press  Association  Annual  for  igig,  p.  20. 
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present  day  are  at  an  earlier  stage  than  others.  Amongst 
the  host  of  significant  facts  thus  brought  to  light  there 
is  one  class  that  is  of  peculiar  interest  for  our  present 
purpose — those  summed  up  in  the  expression  '  Taboo  '. 

A  person  or  a  thing  was  taboo  if  it  must  not  on  any 
account  be  touched  ;  an  action  was  taboo  if  it  must  not 
on  any  account  be  done.  Various  theories  have  been  put 
forward  to  explain  how  taboo  arose,  and  how  different 
things  and  actions  got  included  in  the  taboo  class. 
Fear  has  been  suggested,  and  experience  of  conse 
quences.  But  such  explanations  do  not  really  cover  the 
ground  ;  for  the  class  of  things-proved-dangerous-by- 
experience  does  not  by  any  means  coincide  with  the 
class  of  things  taboo. 

The  true  explanation  seems,  without  doubt,  to  be 
that  in  taboo  a  primitive  instinct  is  finding  satisfaction, 
an  instinct  which  declares  that  some  things  are  right 
and  others  wrong.  The  savage's  conviction  that  certain 
actions  must  not  be  done  outstrips  his  experience  of 
the  consequences  of  those  actions.  One  result,  of  course, 
is  that  taboo  contains  many  absurdities,  and  is  largely 
unreasonable.  Yet  it  has  rendered  inestimable  service 
to  the  cause  of  progress.  For  it  witnessed  to  the  fact 
that  sense-experience  is  not  the  sole  test  of  truth  ;  that 
things  unseen  may  be  of  more  importance  than  things 
seen  ;  and  without  this  conviction  there  could  have  been 
no  morality,  and  consequently  no  progress. 

But — as  we  might  expect  of  an  instrument  used  at 
an  early  stage  of  human  education — taboo  had  its 
limitations.  It  disregarded  motives  ;  and  it  was  not 
thought  of  as  guided  by  reason.1  Hence  it  tended  to 
check  those  steps  of  advance  which  result  from  the 
appeal  to  experience  and  scientific  observation. 

Here,  however,  comes  into  play  another  faculty  of 
human  nature — one  destined  to  transform  taboo  into 
intelligent  morality.  This  power  was  Religion,  with  its 
conviction — shared  also  by  science  and  philosophy — 

1  Probably  there  is  a  relic  of  this  Taboo  point  of  view,  with 
its  disregard  of  motive,  in  the  biblical  story  of  Uzzah.  He  was 
struck  dead  for  touching  the  ark  in  order  to  prevent  it  being 
thrown  off  the  cart  when  the  oxen  stumbled.  Even  David 
seemed  rather  taken  aback  at  the  severity  of  the  punishment 
(2  Sam.  vi.  6). 
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that  the  universe  is  intelligible  and  rational.  As  soon 
as  the  religious  instinct  came  into  contact  with  taboo, 
a  process  of  selection  began  ;  some  taboos  were  accepted 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  reasonable  ;  others  were 
rejected  as  not  based  on  reason. 

This  process  of  selection,  which  is  still  going  on,  is 
initiated  in  religion — as  in  science  or  art — by  individual 
reformers.  Perhaps  this  is  especially  true  in  the  case 
of  the  moral  or  social  reformer — the  prophet  ;  and  in 
his  case  we  also  notice  very  clearly  the  significant  fact 
that  he  believes  himself  to  be  speaking,  not  his  own 
thoughts,  but  those  of  God.  In  other  words — borrowed 
from  one  of  our  chief  scholars  in  this  subject — '  the 
process  by  which  mischievous  taboos  were  weeded  out 
may  be  termed  a  process  not  of  Natural  but  of  Super 
natural  selection.' x 

It  is  impossible  to  go  farther  into  the  subject  here. 
All  that  we  attempt  is  to  point  out  the  bearing  of 
facts  into  which  the  reader  can  look  for  himself.  As 
he  does  so,  and  realizes  that  without  taboo — the  feeling 
that  some  things  must  not  be  done — the  splendid  fabric 
of  civilization  could  not  have  begun  to  arise,  the 
reader  will  find  it  difficult  to  avoid  concluding  that  the 
same  supernatural  power  which  implanted  the  instinct  in 
man  has  guided  its  development  for  man's  own  benefit. 

To  sum  up.  History  shows  us  that  the  Christian 
ideal  is  one  which  achieves  great  things  ;  and  that  it 
does  this  not  by  mere  outward  compulsion,  but  because 
it  changes  the  whole  mental  and  moral  atmosphere.  It 
exhibits  extraordinary  resourcefulness  in  dealing  with 
new  problems ;  and  though  the  human  frailty  of  its 
followers  obscures  it  for  a  time,  it  recovers  its  brilliancy. 
Furthermore,  we  see  reason  for  believing  that  it  is  the 
product  of  a  faculty  which  is  supernaturally  implanted 
and  guided. 

If  now  we  turn  from  the  experience  of  the  race  to 
that  of  the  individual  we  shall  find  these  conclusions 
still  further  confirmed. 

1  Jevons,  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Religion,  p.  95.  See 
also  the  whole  chapter  on  Taboo,  and  the  same  author's  The 
Idea  of  God  in  Early  Religions. 


CHAPTER  III 
PROGRESS  IN   INDIVIDUAL  EXPERIENCE 

THE  history  of  the  race  is  the  story  of  the  individual 
'  writ  large  '.  Biologists  show  us  that  the  body  of  the 
human  infant  passes — in  the  few  months  before  and 
after  birth — through  stages  which  had  demanded 
countless  centuries  in  the  case  of  his  ancestors.  The 
same  holds  true  of  man's  moral  and  intellectual  growth. 
Of  course  environment  and  education  enable  the 
growing  child  to  take  numerous  short-cuts  where  his 
ancestors  have  stood  baffled  for  generations ;  but, 
after  we  have  allowed  for  this,  we  find  that  the  growth 
of  the  ideal  in  the  race  and  in  the  individual's  experience 
agree  closely  enough  to  confirm  our  confidence  that 
progress  is  an  actual  thing,  and  that  conscience  and 
religion  have  a  very  real  part  in  promoting  it. 

At  quite  a  tender  age  a  child  becomes  aware  that 
some  actions  are  right  and  others  wrong.  So  imperious 
is  the  instinct  to  look  at  the  world  from  this  moral 
point  of  view,  that  the  child's  readiness  to  judge  often 
far  outruns  his  experience.  His  appetite  for  censuring 
conduct  seems  as  natural — and  as  difficult  to  satisfy — 
as  his  appetite  for  food ;  and  this  (we  saw  in  the  previous 
chapter)  is  the  case  with  all  morality  at  the  taboo  stage. 

It  is  this  urgency  in  the  growth  of  conscience  which 
often  leads  children  to  create  awkward  situations. 
They  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  their  elders  with  more 
moral  zeal  than  discretion,  and  with  embarrassingly 
simple  standards  of  right  and  wrong.1 

1  An  amusing  instance  of  this  is  given  in  G.  W.  E.  Russell's 
Collections  and  Recollections  in  the  chapter  on  '  Embarrassing 
Children  '.  A  little  girl  was  invited  to  lunch  with  Queen 
Victoria  when  one  of  Her  Majesty's  relatives,  a  German  princess, 
was  also  present.  The  child  had  no  idea  that  in  Germany  it 
was  quite  good  manners  to  pick  fowl-bones  with  one's  teeth  and 
fingers.  When  she  saw  the  princess  doing  so  she  gazed  with 
horror,  and  then  exclaimed  :  '  Oh,  piggy-wiggy  !  you  are 
a  piggy-wiggy  ! ' 
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As  the  result  of  such  an  incident,  or  just  from  quiet 
reflection,  the  child  revises  his  moral  classification  of 
actions.  He  realizes  that  an  action  which  he  thought 
wrong  in  itself  is  not  invariably  so  ;  e.  g.  he  introduces 
qualifications  into  the  idea,  absorbed  from  an  evangelical 
aunt  or  history  book,  that  all  Roman  Catholics  are 
monsters  who  want  to  burn  you  at  the  stake.  But 
because  he  has  made  a  mistake  it  never  occurs  to  him 
to  imagine  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  classification 
into  good  or  bad  ; — that  is  a  later,  self-conscious,  and 
artificial  frame  of  mind.  The  child's  instinctive  con 
viction  is  that  things  are  really  right  or  wrong. 

And  if  we  look  a  little  deeper  we  see  another  significant 
fact  of  which  the  child  is  altogether  unaware  at  the 
time,  namely,  that  his  moral  consciousness  is  being 
built  up  far  more  rapidly  and  effectively  than  his  con 
scious  efforts  would  account  for.  Just  as  my  bodily 
growth  cannot  be  explained  as  the  mere  result  of  my 
own  efforts,  so  neither  can  the  growth  of  my  mind  and 
conscience.  In  both  cases  there  is  a  mysterious  power 
at  work — a  guardian  who  provides  for  the  future  of  the 
child  that  is  as  yet  unconscious  of  his  existence.  We 
find  our  body  capable  of  movements,  we  find  our  mind 
capable  of  judging  situations,  which  we  could  not  have 
foreseen.  The  child's  effort  to  do  a  tiresome  lesson  or 
not  to  tell  a  lie,  or  its  resolve  to  share  an  apple  with 
another  child,  do  not  remain  mere  isolated  achievements  ; 
they  are  somehow  built  up  into  that  wonderful  unity 
which  we  call  '  character  '. 

At  the  age  of  adolescence  life  becomes  a  more  self- 
conscious  affair.  We  begin  to  set  before  ourselves 
ideals.  Perhaps  we  pass — either  slowly  or  rapidly — 
through  the  religious  experience  of  Conversion,  which 
generally  includes  a  large  element  of  moral  resolution. 
We  may  be  oppressed  by  the  sense  of  past  failure,  and 
feel  the  need  for  reconciliation  with  a  higher  Power  that 
we  have  offended  ;  or — like  George  Fox,  the  founder  of 
the  Quakers — we  may  feel  chiefly  the  need  of  inward 
strength  and  guidance. 

In  either  case  we  become  aware  that  the  same  Power 
which  guided  and  moulded  our  youthful  development 
is  with  us  still,  but  in  a  fresh  shape.  It  still  takes  the 
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food  I  eat  and  transmutes  it  into  my  living  body  ; 
it  still  accepts  my  hasty  and  incomplete  judgements, 
and  forms  them  into  a  personal  character  ;  but,  in 
addition,  it  guides  and  enlightens  my  new  self-conscious 
ness.  Like  a  skilled  teacher  who  presents  to  his  pupil 
just  so  much  of  a  subject  as  is  within  the  capacity  of  the 
pupil  at  the  moment,  so  this  Power  puts  before  me  at 
every  stage  an  ideal  which,  whilst  above  me,  is  within 
my  grasp.  Looked  at  from  my  side  of  the  process, 
I  can  say  that  this  Power  continuously  cleanses  and 
purifies  my  motives.  As  I  try  to  live  up  to  my  lights, 
it  discloses  to  me  a  still  nobler  ideal.  In  many  cases 
this  involves  no  alteration  in  the  external  circumstances 
of  my  life,  no  change  from  one  occupation  to  another  ; 
but  it  makes  all  the  difference  in  my  outlook,  and 
inspires  it  with  a  new  zest  and  interest.  As  an  illus 
tration,  let  us  consider  a  small  boy  who  resolves  to  be 
a  doctor.  At  first  this  may  be  merely  because  he  wants 
to  drive  about  in  a  motor,  or  to  step  into  his  father's 
shoes,  or  wear  a  scarlet  hood  when  he  reads  the  lessons 
in  church.  Later  on  these  childish  motives  will  give 
place  to  others  ;  he  becomes  enthralled  by  chemistry 
at  school,  and  is  attracted  by  the  scientific  interest  of 
the  doctor's  career.  Two  or  three  years  later  this  will 
be  modified  by  other  interests ;  he  finds  that  if  he  is  to 
be  a  doctor — but  perhaps  not  otherwise — his  parents 
will  send  him  to  the  University  ;  and  of  course  he  is 
anxious  to  go  for  social  as  well  as  scientific  reasons.  He 
goes  ;  and  as  his  time  there  draws  to  an  end  and  hos 
pitals  and  examinations  loom  before  him  he  perhaps 
realizes  for  the  first  time  that  the  chief  reason  why  he 
wants  to  be  a  doctor  is  that — like  Jesus  of  Nazareth- — 
he  can  go  about  doing  good.  Throughout  this  process 
there  is  no  change  of  direction  so  far  as  the  visible  aim 
is  concerned  ;  at  every  stage  it  is  simply  true  to  say 
that  he  '  wants  to  be  a  doctor  '  ;  but  there  has  been 
a  marvellous  enrichment  and  purification  of  motive. 

The  same  holds  good  of  the  life  of  every  human 
being.  If  only  we  look  carefully  enough  into  our  past 
experience,  we  are  sure  to  find  some  moment  when  we 
became  aware  of  a  new  and  higher  ideal,  which  did  not 
involve  a  '  scrapping  '  of  our  past  effort,  but  somehow 
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completed  it  more  splendidly  than  we  could  have 
imagined.  And  as  we  welcome  the  light  we  find  our 
selves  given  fresh  strength  for  these  fresh  calls  to  service. 
Unlike  the  captive  Israelites  in  Egypt,  we  are  always 
provided  with  more  straw  to  meet  the  call  for  an 
increased  tale  of  bricks. 

But  though  the  upward  effort  of  mankind  is  crowned 
with  no  finality  of  achievement — because,  as  we  scale 
one  height,  another  appears  soaring  beyond  it — we 
should  be  wrong  to  think  of  this  as  a  succession  of 
failures.  It  is  much  more  truly  a  succession  of  successes, 
a  growth  of  vision,  a  record  of  conquests  which  are  none 
the  less  permanent  because  others  still  lie  before  us. 
The  guidance  and  the  strength  that  we  have  received 
so  far  are  sufficient  guarantee  that  these  will  not  fail 
us  in  the  future  ;  and  meanwhile,  on  our  side,  the  one 
essential  of  progress  is  that  we  refuse  to  be  altogether 
contented  with  ourselves  as  we  are.  A  child  who 
remained  always  satisfied  with  his  scrawls  and  smudges 
of  colour  could  never  develop  into  a  great  painter  ;  and 
Ruskin  has  pointed  out  that  the  cause  of  the  decay  and 
disappearance  of  Irish  art  was  its  entire  complacency 
with  its  own  productions.1  '  Where  there  is  no  vision  ' 
— (and  a  vision  is  always  in  the  future  and  always 
a  little  undefined) — '  the  people  perisheth.'  2 

But  even  when  men  turn  away  from  the  vision  or 
shut  their  eyes  to  it,  they  do  but  provide  another  witness 
to  its  reality.  For  recent  advances  in  the  study  of  the 
human  mind  are  making  us  realize  that  conscience  is  an 
important  factor  in  all  departments  of  mental  life. 
These  investigations  promise  to  throw  as  much  light 
upon  the  individual  aspect  of  our  subject  as  the  com 
parative  study  of  religions  has  thrown  upon  the  his 
torical  aspect.  Very  briefly  put,  the  object  of  psycho 
analysis  is  to  understand  the  working  of  all  that  part  of 
our  minds  which  is  usually  unconscious.  This  includes 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  personality,  and  in  some 
respects  the  most  important.  For  there  in  the  sub- 

*  Sesame  and  Lilies,  §  123-4.  The  Two  Paths,  §28.  The 
same  holds  good  of  some  branches  of  Byzantine  art,  e.  g. 
painting. 

2  Prov.  xxix.  1 8. 
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conscious  mind,  deliberately  forgotten  and  repressed, 
lie  all  those  ideas  which  are  painful  when  present  to 
consciousness.  But  though  we  can  suppress  these  ideas, 
we  cannot  exterminate  them.  Indeed  they  work  all 
the  more  freely  because  we  refuse  to  take  cognizance  of 
them  ;  and  the  conflicts  of  mental  '  complexes  '  form 
one  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  mental  trouble,  and 
of  anti-social  or  criminal  conduct. 

In  some  cases  of  conflict,  two  complexes  are  con 
cerned  between  which  conscience  has  practically  nothing 
to  choose,  e.  g.  a  man  hesitates  painfully  between  going 
by  alternative  railway  routes  to  the  same  place.  The 
pain  here  is  not  a  pang  of  conscience  ;  but  in  most  cases 
there  is  a  distinctly  moral  factor  on  one  side  or  other, 
and  then  it  is  that  trouble  is  stored  up,  until  the  situation 
is  frankly  and  deliberately  faced. 

This  holds  true — let  it  be  noted — not  only  of  people 
who  are  consciously  religious  or  trying  to  be  '  good  '  ; 
but  also  of  the  average  man  who  makes  no  profession 
of  being  better  than  his  neighbour,  and  who  has  taken  no 
pains  whatever  to  cultivate  his  sense  of  right  and  wrong. 
It  is  therefore  all  the  more  remarkable  that  his  whole 
mental  life — and  even  his  bodily  health — can  be  im 
paired  by  a  refusal  to  face,  or  by  an  effort  to  forget, 
a  situation  where  conscience  would  have  something  to 
say.  In  many  cases — especially  amongst  children  and 
young  people — the  sufferer  is  rather  to  be  pitied  than 
to  be  blamed  for  the  bad  behaviour  which  results  from 
his  suppression  of  the  conflict.  A  common  type  of  case 
is  that  where  a  child  became  an  apparently  incorrigible 
thief.1  Careful  and  sympathetic  analysis  of  the  whole 
situation  will  often  show  that  thieving  began  as  a 
desperate  effort  on  the  child's  part  to  distract  its  mind 
from  the  temptation  to  some  misconduct  suggested  by 
its  playmates  and  against  which  its  conscience  revolted. 
If  only  the  child  had  had  understanding  parents  or 
teachers,  it  could  have  unburdened  itself  and  faced  the 
situation  with  their  help.  But,  denied  that  relief,  it 
tried  to  suppress  the  ideas  which  worried  it,  by  recourse 
to  the  counter-distraction  of  stealing. 

1  Healy,  Mental  Conflicts  and  Misconduct,  chaps,  x,  xiv. 
For  a  general  outline  see  Coriat,  What  is  Psycho-analysis  ? 
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The  significant  point  of  such  cases  for  our  present 
inquiry  lies  in  this,  that  they  show  very  strikingly  the 
universality  and  irrepressibility  of  Conscience.  If  it 
be  suppressed  and  stifled,  even  the  very  stones  will  cry 
out.  Denied  the  chance  of  making  its  voice  heard  in 
open  audience,  Conscience  will  raise  its  protest  in  other 
ways,  sometimes  so  strange  that  their  true  character 
goes  unrecognized.  A  further  point  which  may  be 
mentioned  here  on  account  of  its  great  practical  impor 
tance  is  the  need  for  more  frankness  on  the  one  side 
and  more  sympathetic  understanding  on  the  other  in 
cases  such  as  the  above.  It  is  impracticable  here  to  go 
into  the  subject  of  sacramental  confession  and  the 
ministering  of  absolution  to  private  individuals  and  to 
congregations  in  general.  But  no  one  who  is  really 
thoughtful  can  deny  that  auricular  confession  when 
properly  used  is  a  very  efficacious  tonic  for  the  soul, 
though  its  usefulness  in  promoting  moral  hygiene  is 
sometimes  hindered  by  its  becoming  stereotyped  and 
conventional.  But  if  these  dangers  are  guarded  against, 
there  is  no  benefit  which  the  Christian  Church  can 
offer  to  the  average  man  in  these  complex  and  hurried 
times  greater  than  '  the  benefit  of  absolution,  together 
with  ghostly  counsel  and  advice,  to  the  quieting  of  his 
conscience,  and  avoiding  [i.  e.  removing]  of  all  scruple 
and  doubtfulness.' l 

If  now  we  try  to  summarize  what  has  been  said 
above,  we  find  results  which  may  be  stated  as  follows. 

First,  that  there  is  an  ideal — a  vision  of  progress— 
which  is  not  projected  by  our  imagination,  but  is 
waiting  to  be  revealed  to  us,  or  discovered  by  us.  This 
ideal  is  far  more  than  an  abstract  and  lifeless  idea, 
waiting — as  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  waited  for 
centuries,  and  as  the  Etruscan  script  still  waits — until 
some  person  turns  his  attention  to  it  and  is  clever 
enough  to  decipher  it.  The  ideal  as  we  find  it  in  our 
own  experience  is  a  living  thing.  Long  before  we 
reflect  upon  it,  it  is  at  work  building  up  our  moral 

1  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  end  of  first  long  exhortation  in 
the  Communion  Service.  See  also  the  service  for  the  Visitation 
of  the  Sick. 
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consciousness  as  our  bodies  are  being  built  up.  It 
accepts  our  sadly-mixed  motives,  and  our  poor  efforts 
towards  noble  achievement,  purifying  and  strengthening 
our  intentions,  and  empowering  us  to  accomplish  tasks 
which  seemed  impossible. 

Further,  it  does  not  leave  itself  without  witness  even 
in  those  departments  of  conduct  which  seem  most 
remote  from  it.  The  facts  revealed  by  Psycho-analysis 
simply  confirm  the  experience  of  the  Psalmist — '  If 
I  climb  up  into  heaven,  thou  art  there  :  if  I  go  down  to 
hell,  thou  art  there  also.' x  They  also  remind  us  that  the 
ideal  cannot  permanently  be  ignored.  A  book  can  be 
left  unread,  and  a  picture  can  be  hung  in  a  dark  place  ; 
but  Conscience  speaks  through  a  voice,  and  we  have  no 
means  of  refusing  to  listen  to  a  voice  except  by  de 
liberately  stopping  our  ears.  Thus  even  in  being  ignored 
the  ideal  proves  that  it  is  a  living  thing  ;  so  that  when 
we  do  wrong  we  do  not  so  much  break  an  abstract  law 
as  fail  in  our  loyalty  to  a  friend  who  is  infinitely  wise 
and  loving. 

If  now  the  sketch  of  personal  experience  given  above 
is  admitted  to  be  correct  in  its  main  outlines,  it  is 
difficult  to  dispute  the  truth  of  the  Christian  interpre 
tation  of  the  facts — that  divine  inspiration  is  at  work. 
And  from  that  it  follows  that  the  prime  duty  of  man, 
and  his  highest  function  and  his  truest  happiness — in 
fact,  the  path  of  true  progress — is  to  unite  himself  with 
that  living  source  of  inspiration. 

1  Psalm  cxxxix.  7. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  ROLE  OF  RELIGION 

IT  was  a  characteristic  of  popular  opinion  before  the 
Great  War  that  it  was  becoming  impatient  of  Christian 
beliefs  and  dogmas.  Morality  and  progress,  it  was  felt, 
can  stand  on  their  own  legs,  and  do  not  need  to  be 
propped  up  by  religion. 

Of  course,  if  this  is  really  the  case,  we  shall  have 
to  modify  very  seriously  the  conclusions  reached  in  the 
two  previous  chapters,  that  the  experience  of  the  race  and 
of  the  individual  both  point  to  religion  as  essential  to  pro 
gress.  We  must  therefore  face  the  question  whether  we 
cannot  retain  all  that  is  valuable  in  Christian  civilization 
without  burdening  ourselves  with  theological  doctrines. 

The  question  cannot  be  ignored,  especially  in  this 
country;  for  the  Englishman's  dislike  of  thinking  has 
always  made  him  loath  to  admit  that  right  conduct  is 
in  any  way  bound  up  with  right  belief,  either  religious 
or  philosophical.  Writers  like  J.  S.  Mill  or  Huxley  or 
Matthew  Arnold  refused  to  admit  that  their  attacks  on 
Christian  theology  would  at  all  undermine  morality  ;  and 
when  Tennyson  made  this  assertion  in  his  play  The 
Promise  of  May,  it  led  to  violent  protests.  But  time  is 
proving  that  Tennyson  was  right ;  and  it  was  just  this 
tendency  to  cling  to  Christian  morals  after  Christian  doc 
trines  had  been  discarded  which  led  Nietzsche  to  taunt 
Englishmen  with  being  thick-heads  and  hypocrites. 

His  challenge,  however,  has  hardly  yet  reached  the 
mass  of  Englishmen  ;  and  meanwhile  many  people  still 
believe  that  morality — as  it  is  generally  understood  in 
this  country — is  quite  independent  of  religion.  This 
Rationalist  or  non-religious  belief  takes  two  forms. 
Some  who  hold  it  are  content  to  deny  that  religion  is  of 
any  apparent  use  ;  they  regard  it  as  superfluous  and 
irrelevant.  Others  declare  that  religion  positively 
hinders  progress,  because  religion  is  so  much  pre-occu- 
pied  with  a  future  life  '<that  it  distracts  men's  attention 
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from  their  duties  in  the  present  one.1  Now,  if  this 
charge  is  true,  it  is  clearly  of  the  utmost  importance. 
It  settles  the 'question  of  the  relation  between 'religion 
and  progress  once  and  for  all.  If  the  influence  of 
religion  upon  ethics  is  bad,  we  are  faced  with  a  choice 
between  Religion  and  Progress  ;  they  lead  in  different 
directions  ;  and  we  cannot  follow  both. 

It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  produce  facts  in  support  of 
the  Agnostic  accusation.  Even  a  writer  like  Mr.  C.  L. 
Brace,  who  is  obviously  on  the  Christian  side  in  this 
dispute,  cannot  conceal  his  horror  when  he  has  to 
relate  the  part  taken  by  Christians  in  carrying  on  the 
slave  trade.  So,  too,  the  apathy  of  Christian  people 
concerning  the  exploitation  of  child  labour  in  factories  was 
a  terrible  blot  upon  the  escutcheon  of  faith.  Again,  the 
Rationalist  points  to  the  very  backward  state  of  such  a 
country  as  Abyssinia,  which  has  been  Christian  for  cen 
turies  without  any  admixture  of  free-thought.  He  also 
reminds  us  of  the  disastrous  consequences  for  native  tribes 
when  the  white  man  has  arrived  as  colonist  or  conqueror. 
The  Tasmanians,  for  instance,  have  been  wiped  out  of 
existence,  and  the  Australian  aborigines  barely  survive. 

But  the  Rationalist  is  not  content  to  support  his 
accusation  by  producing  the  Christian's  evil  deeds  ;  he 
arraigns  his  words  as  well.  Typical  mission  sermons  by 
Spurgeon  and  his  contemporaries  are  ransacked  to 
prove  that  preachers  exalt  '  Conversion  '  or  '  Salvation  ' 
at  the  expense  of  morality.  Even  Christ's  words  spoken 
to  the  dying  thief  upon  the  Cross  are  adduced  as  evidence 
that  Christianity  does  not  demand  a  good  life  but  only 
a  death-bed  repentance.2 

A  third  proof  which  the  Agnostic  brings  forward  of 
the  uselessness  of  religion  is  based  upon  the  practical 
reforms  brought  about  by  Rationalism.  It  has  fre 
quently  shown  restlessness  under  established  abuses 
which  religious  people  have  accepted  with  complacence. 

1  e.  g.    Mrs.    Bradlaugh-Bonner,     Christianity    and    Conduct, 
pp.  10-1 1  :   '  The  influence  of  religion  upon  ethics  is,  on  the  whole, 
bad.    Its  influence  is  bad  because  it  places  duty  to  a  god  or  gods 
higher  than  duty  to  man.'     See  also  Cotter  Morison,  The  Service 
of  Man,  chap,  v,  p.  44. 

2  The  Service  of  Man,  chap,  v,  p.  50. 
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For  instance  the  persecution  of  helpless  old  women- 
carried  on  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  perpetuated  by 
the  Reformers,  and  defended  even  by  John  Wesley- 
was  brought  to  an  end  largely  through  the  spread  of 
opinions  which  were  then  regarded  as  Rationalist. 
The  attack  upon  slavery  was  certainly  intensified  by 
the  feeling  for  the  '  Rights  of  Man  '  preached  by  Tom 
Paine.  To  Bentham  and  his  friends,  such  as  James 
Mill  and  Colquhoun,  we  are  largely  indebted  for  im 
provements  in  the  Law  and  its  administration.  The 
reforms  for  which  they  pressed  gave  us  fairer  rules  of 
evidence,  a  long-overdue  codification  of  statutes,  and 
less  barbarous  punishments  for  crime.  They  led  the 
agitation  against  the  infliction  of  the  death-penalty  for 
trifling  thefts,  and  were  keenly  interested  in  prison- 
reform.  Somewhat  later  the  younger  Mill  and  Bradlaugh 
did  much  to  purify  public  life  of  the  humbug  and 
pretence  attaching  to  oaths  and  declarations  that 
men  have  ceased  to  take  seriously,  such  as  the  oath 
of  subscription  to  the  Prayer  Book  and  39  Articles, 
demanded  until  A.  D.  1871  by  the  older  Universities 
before  a  degree  could  be  conferred.  The  cause  of  women 
also  found  its  protagonist  in  J.  S.  Mill.  If  we  compare  his 
attitude  with  that  of  John  Wesley,  we  must  admit  that 
the  free-thinker's  is  higher.  Wesley  rebukes  his  wife  with 
the  words, '  Be  content  to  be  a  private  insignificant  person, 
known  and  loved  by  God  and  me.' 1  Mill,  on  the  eve  of 
his  marriage,  spontaneously  declares  that  he  will  never 
exercise  any  of  those  powers  of  external  control  over 
his  wife's  freedom  which  the  law  gives  to  the  husband. 

Such,  in  outline,  is  the  Rationalist  position.  What 
has  the  Christian  to  say  in  reply  to  it  ?  Can  he  rebut  the 
charges  that  Christianity  has  done  more  harm  than  good, 
and  that  its  '  other  worldliness  '  brings  morality  into 
contempt  ?  Can  he  show  that  Rationalism  alone  is  not 
sufficient  for  progress  ?  Let  us  take  these  points  in  turn. 

In  the  first  place  we  will  'not  attempt  to  deny  that 

Christians  have  done  a  great  many  deeds  of  cruelty  and 

injustice.     In  many  cases  this  has  been  due  to  a  lapse 

from  his  own  standards  which  the  Christian  himself 

1  J.  H.  Overton,  John  Wesley,  pp.  184-5. 
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recognizes  as  sinful.  But  in  others,  and  it  is  these 
which  we  must  consider,  the  wrong  has  been  done,  not 
against  his  creed,  but  with  the  support  of  his  creed  as 
he  understood  it.  When  Queen  Mary  burnt  heretics,  she 
seems  to  have  been  quite  firmly  convinced  that  she  was 
pleasing  God.  So  apparently  was  Cromwell  when  he 
decreed  death  as  a  punishment  for  saying  Mass. 

Probably  all  thinking  men  would  agree  nowadays 
that  Mary  and  Cromwell  were  grievously  in  the  wrong. 
But  can  we  agree  with  the  Agnostic  when  he  would 
place  the  blame  for  their  actions  on  their  religion  ? 
Can  we  say  that  the  chief  reason  why  they  did  these 
cruel  and  arbitrary  deeds  was  that  they  were  Christians  ? 
It  would,  surely,  be  truer  to  say  that  they  did  them 
because  they  misunderstood  their  religion,  because  they 
ignored  an  important  part  of  it.  And  this,  after  all,  is  a 
position  often  taken  up  by  Agnostics  when  they  reproach 
Christians  with  falling  below  their  own  standards.  The 
Rationalist  park-orator  is  never  happier  than  when  he  is 
twitting  the  Christian  with  failure  to  live  up  to  his  creed  ; 
and  much  of  the  best  in  Rationalist  literature  consists 
of  an  appeal  from  Christians  to  Christ — from  our  mis 
understandings  to  what  he  actually  taught.1 

These  two  positions — both  taken  up  by  Free-thinkers 
— are,  of  course,  contradictory  to  one  another  ;  but 
the  average  Agnostic  seems  unaware  of  the  fact. 
At  one  moment  he  will  tell  you  that  religion  degrades 
morality  ;  at  the  next  he  will  (quite  correctly)  reproach 
the  Christian  with  failure  to  live  up  to  the  level  of  his 
religion.  He  does  not  see  that  if  you  charge  a  man  AB 
with  failure  to  live  up  to  a  standard  XY,  you  imply 
that  XY  is  higher  than  AB,  and  cannot  therefore  at  the 
same  time  maintain  that  the  standard  XY  has  a  de 
pressing,  effect  on  the  morals  of  AB.  It  is  a  pity  that 
Rationalists  try  to  prove  too  much  here,  and  to  unload 
the  blame  for  the  failures  of  Christians  on  their  creed 
instead  of  on  their  misconceptions  of  it.  If  only  they 
would  be  content  to  take  the  latter  line,  they  would 
find  common  cause  with  many  religious  people  ;  for, 
after  all,  it  has  always  been  acknowledged  by  Christians 
1  e.  g.  Lynn-Linton,  The  True  Story  of  Joshua  Davidson. 
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that  their  insight  into  the  will  of  God  is  clouded  by  sin, 
and  that  they  are  liable  to  make  mistakes  in  practice 
with  the  best  of  intentions,  unless  they  are  constantly 
seeking  fresh  guidance  from  above. 

But  having  admitted  that  Christians  are  not  infallible, 
we  must  go  on  to  question  whether  they  have  done  quite 
so  much  harm  as  the  Rationalist  would  have  us  believe. 
It  is  true  that  Europeans  for  centuries  have  been  guilty 
of  atrocities  in  dealing  with  native  races  of  the  lands 
that  they  have  conquered  or  colonized.  But  it  is 
absurd  to  assume — as  Agnostic  writers  are  inclined  to 
do — that  every  white  man  is  a  Christian,  or  that  the 
entire  set  of  habits  and  customs  which  he  brings  with 
him  can  be  called  Christian  civilization.  For  instance, 
when  Mrs.  Bradlaugh-Bonner x  recites  the  barbarities 
of  Australian  settlers  who  drove  black  families  into 
rivers  infested  with  alligators,  gave  poisoned  food  to 
black  men,  and  beat  women  and  children  to  death,  she  is 
surely  forgetting  that  the  men  guilty  of  those  crimes  were 
mostly  transported  criminals.  No  doubt  this  country 
is  to  blame  for  using  foreign  soil  as  a  dumping  ground 
for  its  undesirables  ;  but  it  is  also  clear  that  their  mis 
deeds  cannot  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  their  religion, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  as  a  rule  they  had  none.2 

And  as  to  those  cases— such  as  the  Spanish  invasion 
of  Peru  or  the  Portuguese  invasion  of  India — where  the 
miscreants  were  loud  in  their  profession  of  Christianity, 
the  Rationalist,  whilst  he  judges  them,  must  also  take 
into  account  the  immense  amount  of  undoubted  good 
that  Christianity  has  done  among  native  races.  This 
is  an  aspect  which  is  often  overlooked  by  the  Agnostic, 
perhaps  because  he  unconsciously  assumes  it  to  be 
normal,  whereas  his  attention  is  painfully  struck  by 
any  failures  on  the  part  of  Christians.  But,  whatever 
the  explanation,  it  is  a  fact  that  Rationalists  constantly 
turn  a  blind  eye  to  all  the  good  that  Christian  missions 
have  ever  done,  and  are  thereby  betrayed  into  passing 
censures  which  are  absurd  in  their  lack  of  balance. 

1  Christianity  and  Conduct,  p.  107,  note  2. 

2  At  the  present  time  there  are  parts  of  Australia  where  the 
white  settlers'  children  have  never  heard  the  name  of  Christ, 
and  do  not  know  what  a  crucifix  represents. 
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'  If  Christianity  ',  writes  Mrs.  Bradlaugh-Bonner, '  is  tried 
by  its  treatment  of  defenceless  and  trusting  aborigi 
nal  peoples,  or  by  its  conduct  towards  those  of  alien 
civilizations,  then  it  must  stand  condemned  in  every 
case  without  exception'1  (Italics  mine).  Such  a  sweep 
ing  and  obviously  unfair  statement  makes  us  ask  in 
amazement  whether  our  Rationalist  critics  are  aware 
of  the  human  sacrifices  and  ghastly  witchcraft  abolished 
by  Christian  missions  in  Africa  ?  2  And  of  flood  and 
famine  unchecked  in  China  because  the  natives  for  fear 
of  the  spirits  dared  not  dam  a  river,  or  pierce  a  moun 
tain  with  a  railway,  until  the  missionaries  came  ?  Have 
they  not  heard  of  Dr.  Grenfell's  work  among  the  Esqui 
maux  of  Labrador,  or  of  Father  Damien's  amongst  the 
outcast  lepers  ?  Surely,  with  such  facts  before  one's 
eyes  it  is  grotesque  to  affirm  that  Christianity  in  its 
dealings  with  native  races  stands  condemned  '  in  every 
case  without  exception  '.  And  the  evidence  is  still 
accumulating  ;  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  being 
the  recent  success  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  reforming 
the  criminal  tribes  of  India.3 

1  Christianity  and  Conduct,  p.  in. 

2  In  Uganda  before  the  arrival  of  the  missionaries  there  were 
no  prisons.     This  did  not  mean  that  there  was  no  crime,  but 
that  offenders  were  put  to  death  for  the  smallest  crimes  in  order 
to  save  the  trouble  of  guarding  them.     Besides  the  barbarous 
punishments,    Christian   missions   have  put  an   end   to   human 
sacrifices,  and  to  the  slaughter  of  a  dead  king's  relatives  and 
slaves.      See   J.   D.   Mullins,    The    Wonderful   Story   of   Uganda, 
chap,  xv  ;    R.  Keable,  Darkness  or  Light,  chap.  i. 

3  Times,  Oct.  7,  1919  :    '  Few  Englishmen  have  any  conception 
of  the  work  done  in  India  in  reforming  the  many  outcast  tribes 
of  hereditary  criminals  who  for  years  past  have  been  the  despair 
of  the  police  and  of  all  concerned.  .  .  .  Crime  is  with  them  a 
matter  of  social  and  religious  obligation.  .  .  .  From  time  to  time 
sporadic  efforts  at  reform  had  been  made  in  the  way  of  agri 
cultural  settlements,  but  these,  generally  controlled  by  police 
agency,  were  entirely  lacking  in  the  moral  influences  that  are 
essential  to  reform  as  distinguished  from  mere  punishment.  .  .  . 
Many  police  officers,  who  were  inclined   at  first  to  regard   the 
method  of  persuasion  and  inducement  practised  by  the  Salvation 
Army  as  impracticable  in  dealing  with  these  wild  and  inveterate 
criminals,  have  had  their  opinions  changed  by  actual  demon 
stration.     I  admit  that  I  was  at  first  sceptical  as  to  the  success 
of  such  methods  with  the  one  particular  tribe  I  helped  to  place 
under  the  control  of  the  Salvation  Army,  but  having  seen  for 
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But  we  must  pass  on  to  consider  briefly  the  other 
arguments  produced  by  Rationalism  in  proof  that 
religion  is  superfluous.  When  it  is  affirmed  that 
Christianity  produces  stagnation,  and  Abyssinia  or 
some  such  country  is  brought  forward  as  an  example, 
we  reply  (as  we  did  in  the  case  of  slave-trading  and 
child-sweating)  that  the  fault  is  to  be  laid  not  on 
Christianity,  but  on  the  poor  quality  of  much  which 
passes  for  Christianity. 

And  then,  with  reference  to  the  further  charge  that 
Christians  preach  Salvation  at  the  expense  of  Morality, 
we  can  only  say  that  this  betrays  great  ignorance  of 
the  facts  on  the  part  of  those  Free-thinkers  who  make  it. 
For  if  there  is  one  thing  that  is  more  obvious  than 
another,  it  is  the  intensely  ethical  character  of  English 
religion  in  the  nineteenth  century.  No  doubt  it  was 
narrow  and  unlovely  'in  many  ways,  and  it  had  many 
limitations  ;  but  nobody  who  knows  the  religious  life 
of  that  time  can  deny  that  it  was  intensely  pre-occupied 
with  morality.  Many  recent  religious  writers  even 
criticize  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  too  much  so ;  and 
certainly  that  great  Victorian  free-thinker — J.  S.  Mill- 
did  not 'hold  that  Christian  preachers  belittle  right  con 
duct.  For  these  are  his  words :  '  I  need  scarcely  point  out 
that  the  special  characteristic  of  Christianity  as  opposed 
to  most  other  religions  is  that  it  insists  that  religion 
does  affect  this  world,  making  charity  to  one's  fellow- 
creatures  and  good  actions  the  criterion  of  a  good  man.' 1 

The  mention  of  Mill's  name  naturally  leads  on  to 
a  consideration  of  what  is  perhaps  the  strongest  Agnostic 
argument  against  the  need  of  religion — that  it  is  super 
fluous.  When  we  consider  the  great  achievements  of 
Mill  and  his  fellow  Agnostics,  we  cannot  but  be  grateful 
to  them  for  many  benefits  received.  They  took  a 

myself  what  two  years  of  patient  and  kindly  persistence  could 
accomplish,  defiant  unruly  ruffians  working  with  skill  and 
intelligence  at  their  hand-looms,  and,  if  not  actually  reconciled 
to  the  new  order,  at  least  well  on  the  way  to  being  so,  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  the  extension  of  the  scheme  to  every 
gang  and  tribe  of  hereditary  and  professional  criminals  in  India 
will  prove  a  solution  of  a  problem  that  has  baffled  the  police  and 
and  Government  since  our  administration  of  India  first  began.' 
1  Letters  of  J.  S.  Mill,  ii.  144. 
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leading  part  in  making  the  law  more  efficient  and  more 
humane.  They  threw  their  weight  into  the  scale  against 
slavery.  They  stood  for  liberty  of  thought  and  speech  ; 
they  opposed  a  narrow  Sabbatarianism  ;  they  recognized 
the  rights  of  women. 

All  this  is  to  their  credit  ;  but  yet  it  does  not  suffice 
to  prove  that  religion  is  superfluous  and  that  Rationalist 
morality  is  self-sufficient.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  con 
sider  the  matter  a  little  further  we  shall  see  reasons 
for  coming  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  '  A  magnificent 
mistake  '  was  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton's  description  of 
Puritanism  ;  and  so  too,  whilst  we  acknowledge  that 
many  Agnostics  have  been  admirable  men,  we  shall 
find  that  Agnosticism  is  on  the  whole  mistaken.  It  is 
mistaken  because  its  appeal  is  too  purely  intellectual, 
and  does  not  give  proper  scope  to  those  other  faculties 
with  which  human  nature  is  endowed.  This  is  far  from 
saying  that  Agnosticism  has  been  entirely  mistaken  ; 
it  is  more  truthful  to  say  that  its  intellectualism  is  both 
its  strength  and  its  weakness. 

And  when  we  speak  of  its  intellectualism  we  mean 
its  tendency  to  appeal  more  to  the  head  than  to  the 
heart  or  will.  The  tendency  is  shown  even  in  the  direc 
tion  taken  by  the  reforming  zeal  of  the  Utilitarians. 
They  found  it,  for  instance,  much  more  congenial  to 
reform  the  Poor  Laws  than  to  reform  the  Poor  ;  for  the 
former  task  could  be  carried  out  by  writing  pamphlets 
and  making  speeches  to  intelligent  audiences  ;  whereas 
the  latter  would  have  involved  visiting  a  lot  of  ignorant 
folk  in  their  hovels.  The  difference  showed  itself 
naturally  in  their  mode  of  life  ;  unlike  the  Prophet  of 
Nazareth  who  went  about  doing  good,  the  Utilitarian 
philosophers  spent  most  of  their  time  in  their  studies. 
And  the  results  which  they  achieved,  though  invaluable 
in  their  way,  show  the  same  trend  towards  abstract 
thought,  e.  g.  Bentham's  reform  of  the  criminal  law 
and  its  administration  ;  and  the  agitation  of  Mill  and 
Bradlaugh  against  oaths  and  credal  declarations — this 
latter  an  exhibition  of  intellectual  scrupulosity  which 
the  average  man  could  hardly  understand. 

Now  it  was  just  this  power  of  careful  analysis  and 
thought  which  gave  Agnosticism  its  strength.  It 
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enabled  Free-thinkers  to  detect  masked  evils  and  vested 
abuses  which  everybody  else  accepted  with  com 
placency.  It  often  guided  the  Rationalist  to  the  root 
of  a  problem  whilst  religious  people  were  contented 
with  palliatives.1  Often,  too,  it  enabled  him  to  bring 
to  light  some  thoroughly  Christian  virtue  which  pro 
fessing  Christians  had  comfortably  wrapped  up  in  the 
napkin  of  oblivion.  When,  for  instance,  we  find  Free 
thinkers  championing  the  cause  of  the  slave  and  of 
exploited  factory-children,  or  agitating  for  the  restric 
tion  of  the  death  penalty,  we  feel  that  they  are  acting 
in  a  thoroughly  Christ-like  manner  ;  that  they  are  in 
fact  teaching  believers  the  same  lesson  as  a  Gentile  once 
taught  Christ's  disciples,  '  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  I  have 
not  found  so  great  faith,  no,  not  in  Israel.' 2 

But  if  this  intellectualism — this  power  of  analysis 
and  penetration — was  the  strength  of  Agnosticism,  it 
was  also  its  weakness.  For  it  limited  its  appeal  to  the 
intellectually  developed  and  well-educated  classes. 
Free-thought  had,  and  has,  no  message  for  ordinary 
people.  Even  such  a  fluent  speaker  as  Mr.  McCabe 
confesses  sadly  that  his  average  Sunday  morning 
audience  in  London  is  only  150  persons.3  And  if  the 
reader  will  turn  to  the  addresses  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Robertson,  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  or  other  prophets 
of  Free-thought,  he  will  see  at  once  that  they  are  quite 
above  the  head  of  the  average  man  or  woman. 

From  this  another  important  consequence  follows  : 
that  Rationalism  can  make  no  effective  appeal  to  the 
growing  generation.  Most  of  the  clergy  know  this  as 
a  fact  from  their  own  experience.  Amongst  their 
parishioners  they  have  probably  had  good-living  men 
of  Agnostic  sentiments  who  were  anxious  that  their 
children  should  grow  into  honourable  and  useful  citizens. 
Apparently  such  fathers  find  it  impossible  to  inculcate 
morality  without  dogma ;  even  if  they  try,  they 

1  e.  g.  Bentham's  proposals  for  the  drastic  reform  of  the  Poor 
Law.  '  His  ideas  as  to  the  treatment  of  paupers  are  marvellous, 
considering  the  time  when  they  were  propounded,  and  the 
dangerous  nonsense  which  was  in  fashion  among  his  contem 
poraries.' — Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  ii.  272-3. 

a  Matt.  viii.  10. 
The  Literary  Guide,  Nov.  1919,  p.  162. 
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generally  give  it  up  and  send  the  children  to  Church  and 
Catechism. 

We  see  then  that  its  intellectualism  severely  limits 
the  breadth  of  the  appeal  which  Agnosticism  makes  ; 
and  this  in  itself  is  a  serious  shortcoming.  But  now  let 
us  ask  how  far  it  is  a  success  even  amongst  those  who 
are  cultured  enough  to  make  it  their  own.  In  other 
words,  what  do  Agnostics  make  of  Agnosticism  in 
practice  ?  It  would  perhaps  be  better  to  ask  what 
Agnosticism  makes  of  Agnostics  ;  for — paradoxical  as 
it  may  seem — there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that 
Free-thought  has  on  the  whole  a  narrowing  effect  upon 
those  who  accept  it. 

The  cause  for  this  is  that  it  elevates  one  virtue — 
truthfulness — at  the  expense  of  other  virtues.  More 
over,  the  idea  of  truthfulness  which  it  accepts  as  its 
standard  is  of  a  very  limited  kind.  It  is  in  fact  borrowed 
from  the  Natural  Sciences,  and  rules  out  as  untrue 
(or  as  unknowable)  all  that  cannot  be  brought  to  the 
test  of  sense-experience  or  mathematical  demonstration. 

One  consequence  of  this  was  that  the  early  Utilitarian 
point  of  view  was  hopelessly  inadequate.  J.  S.  Mill 
himself  admits  that  his  father  (James  Mill),  in  purging 
his  ideals  of  all  that  was  at  all  obscure  or  not  obviously 
useful,  had  fallen  into  the  error  of  despising  art  and 
denying  the  imaginative  side  of  human  nature  its  proper 
rights.1  And  when  in  later  life  J.  S.  Mill  declared  that 
the  highest  ideal  was  to  live  such  a  life  as  Jesus  of  Naza 
reth  would  approve,2  he  was  simply  bringing  back  another 
element  of  truth  which  his  predecessors  had  deliberately 
abandoned.  Fortunately  they  had  not  been  able  to 
convert  all  their  contemporaries  to  Rationalism  as  it 
then  existed  ;  if  they  had  done,  Art  and  Poetry  would 
have  vanished  as  not  being  obviously  '  useful  ',3  and 
the  name  which  inspired  the  younger  Mill  would  have 
been  forgotten. 

We  have,  then,  an  admission  from  one  of  the  chief 
Rationalist  philosophers  of  the  nineteenth  century,  that 

1  Autobiography,  chap,  v,  pp.  82-3. 
a  J.  S.  Mill,  Essays  on  Religion,  p.  255. 

3  Or  at  least  would  have  become  quite  aimless  on  Bentham's 
theory  that  '  Poetry  is  as  good  as  Pushpin  '. 

B3 
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Rationalism  had  become  intolerably  narrow  because  of 
its  cramped  and  limited  understanding  of  what  is 
meant  by  '  truth  '  ;  further,  that  Mill  was  compelled 
to  borrow  from  his  non-rationalist  neighbours  that 
regard  for  the  artistic  and  poetic  instincts  which  alone 
could  make  Utilitarianism  a  tenable  philosophy,  and 
that  veneration  for  the  person  of  Christ  which  alone 
could  make  it  a  practical  rule  of  life. 

And  if  we  need  further  proof  of  the  narrowing  effect 
of  Rationalism,  we  can  turn  back  to  the  life  of  the 
elder  Mill.  Christianity  has  always  taught  that  love 
is  the  bond  of  perfectness.1  Mill,  on  the  contrary, 
thought  that  mere  intellect  was  ;  with  painful  conse 
quences  for  his  family. 

'  In  domestic  life  '—we  are  told—'  Mill  was  a  curious 
example  of  a  man  who,  while  resolutely  discharging 
every  duty,  somehow  makes  even  his  virtues  un- 
amiable.'2  And,  in  describing  the  assistance  which 
he  gave  to  his  married  sister's  family,  his  biographer 
remarks,  '  Mill  was  not  a  man  to  neglect  his  duties,  but 
neither  was  he  a  man  to  confer  benefits  gracefully.' 3 

Of  course  these  mistakes  are  not  confined  to  Rational 
ists  ;  the  lives  of  religious  people  are  also  marred  by 
narrowness  of  view.4  But  the  case  of  the  latter  is 
much  more  hopeful.  For  their  religion— little  as  they 
may  realize  it— does  provide  for  them  a  way  of  escape 
from  a  falsely  intellectual  notion  of  truth  ;  it  insists 
that  truth  is  something  to  be  done — not  merely  known. 
Truth,  in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  word,  is  to  be  learnt 
from  no  book,  but  from  the  service  of  God  and  man  ; 
a  lie  is  not  so  much  said,  as  '  done  '.5 

This  stress  upon  the  practical  aspect,  and  the  refusal 
to  identify  '  truth  '  with  a  narrowly  intellectual  process, 

1  Col.  iii.  14. 

"  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  xiii.  388. 

s  D.N.B.,  xiii.  384. 

«  We  think,  for  instance,  of  F.  D.  Maurice,  brought  up  m 
a  household  where  the  members  often  did  not  speak  at  all  at 
meals,  and  wrote  one  another  long  letters  on  points  of  Calvmistic 
theology  ;  and  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  has  given  us  in  Father  and 
Son,  a  picture  of  a  religious  household  where  all  fiction  was 
banned  because  it  was  not  '  true  '. 

6  John  viii.  32  ;    I  John  i.  6  ;    3  John  iii.  4. 
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have  given  the  Christian  faith  a  threefold  advantage  over 
Rationalism. 

In  the  first  place  it  enables  Christianity  to  make 
a  much  wider  appeal,  for  it  is  not  limited  to  those  who 
are  educated,  or  endowed  above  the  average  with 
brains.  We  are  told  of  Christ  Himself  that  the  common 
people  heard  Him  gladly  ;  and  to  this  day  it  is  possible 
for  the  unlettered  peasant  or  the  old  workhouse  woman 
to  grasp  all  the  essentials  of  the  Christian  view  of  life. 

Next,  its  wider  view  of  the  meaning  of  truth  has 
saved  the  main  tradition  of  the  Church  from  ignoring 
the  claims  of  beauty  and  imagination.  It  is  true  that 
many  individual  Christians,  and  even  large  groups  of 
Christians,  have  been  narrow-minded  and  obscurantist 
and  suspicious  of  new  aspects  of  truth  ;  but  we  assert- 
as  did  the  reformers  of  their  own  time — that  they  did 
not  adequately  represent  their  own  faith ;  and  we 
appeal  from  them  to  it.  Moreover,  in  many  important 
respects — e.  g.  the  attitude  of  the  early  Church  towards 
the  arts — it  is  being  discovered  that  Christians  were  in 
fact  far  less  limited  in  their  outlook  than  has  usually 
been  supposed.1 

Thirdly,  as  has  already  been  implied,  the  Christian 
insistence  upon  truth  as  something  to  be  shown  in 
action  has  given  it  a  practical  effectiveness  far  beyond 
that  of  any  other  faith  or  un-faith.  Whilst  we  do  not 
minimize  the  many  benefits  which  Agnostics  have 
conferred  upon  the  world,  we  claim  that  Christianity 
has  far  outdistanced  its  rivals.  In  particular,  Christians 
have  shown  great  readiness  to  undertake  work  amongst 
the  unfortunate  of  all  kinds,  when  the  merely  intellectual 
man  is  inclined  to  regard  them  as  hopeless.  Among 
the  sick,  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  other 
sufferers,  the  pioneer  steps  have  been  taken  under 
the  inspiration  of  religion.  Organized  Agnosticism  has 
nothing  to  set  beside  the  work  of  Father  Damien  among 
the  lepers,  or  of  the  Salvation  Army  amongst  the 
criminal  tribes  of  India,  or  of  Father  Dolling  in  the 

1  Westcott  (Essay  appended  to  his  Epistles  of  St.  John)  sup 
poses  that  the  primitive  Christians  were,  on  the  whole,  hostile  to 
art.  His  view  has  had  great  influence  ;  but  more  recent  study, 
especially  of  art  in  the  Catacombs,  modifies  it  very  considerably. 
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slums  of  Portsmouth.  During  the  war  Free-thinkers 
posted  their  literature  to  the  troops  at  the  front  ;  but 
they  made  no  appreciable  effort  to  build  and  run  huts. 
If  Rationalism  has  the  following  and  the  moral  enthu 
siasm  which  it  claims,  we  ought  surely  to  have  seen 
every  theatre  of  war  dotted  with  huts  of  a  Young  Men's 
Agnostic  Association. 

The  fact  is,  that  when  put  to  a  practical  test  of  this 
kind,  Agnosticism  betrays  its  inability  to  get  things 
done.  Even  where  Free-thinkers  have  succeeded  in 
founding  some  institution  to  benefit  their  fellow  men, 
a  singular  tendency  towards  stagnation  and  decay  has 
been  apparent.1  Practically  all  these  undertakings 
which  have  persisted  have  been  founded  on  avowedly 
religious  principles,  or  have  come  to  rely  upon  Christian 
people  as  their  most  constant  supporters.  It  is  not 
without  significance  that  the  Red  Cross  Society  uses 
a  Christian  symbol,  and  that  the  order  of  St.  John  is 
named  after  the  herald  of  the  Christ.  •  Many  of  our  great 
hospitals  have  a  religious  origin  ;  and  most  of  our 
almshouses  were  founded  from  motives  of  piety. 

At  this  point,  however,  comes  a  retort.  The  Free 
thinker  will  reiterate  loudly  his  assertion  that  veracity 
is  the  chief  of  the  virtues,  and  will  assert  that  there  at 
any  rate — in  standing  for  truth  at  any  price — Agnosti 
cism  has  been  in  the  van  of  Progress.  But,  we  must 
ask,  has  it  ?  We  must  indeed  be  careful  not  to  under 
rate  the  services  which  Agnostics  have  often  rendered 
by  their  readiness  to  stand  for  forgotten  and  unpalatable 
truths  ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  ignore  their 
willingness  to  abandon  every  tradition  and  convention 
of  which  they  cannot  at  once  see  the  use.  We  have 
already  seen  how  this  tendency  towards  '  offensive 
lucidity ' 2  deprived  Utilitarian  households  of  their 
artistic  and  imaginative  side.  We  trace  it,  too,  in  their 
successors'  impatience  with  all  those  social  institutions 

1  Bentham,  for  instance,  could  never  get  his  Panopticon — 
a  kind  of  prison  on  improved  workhouse  lines — really  at  work  ; 
and  the  '  Chrestomathic  school '  which  he  started  soon  came  to 
an  end. 

8  The  phrase  is  Nietzsche's,  spoken  of  J.  S.  Mill,  The  Twilight 
of  the  Gods  (Levy's  edn.),  p.  60. 
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which  do  not  lend  themselves  to  scientific  analysis  and 
definition.  The  old  half-domestic  relation  of  master 
and  man  vanishes  abashed  before  the  blazing  simplicity 
of  the  economic  man,  free  to  sell  his  labour  in  the  best 
market ;  and  the  venerable  institution  of  marriage  is 
'  reformed  '  by  a  liberal  infusion  of  divorce  facilities. 

But  when  these  reforms  are  approaching  completion, 
men  discover  that  what  they  have  thrown  on  the 
rubbish-heap  includes  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
old  system.  They  become  aware  that  man  is  not  an 
economic  abstraction,  and  that  labour  must,  after  all, 
be  based  not  on  a  mere  cash  relation,  but  on  a  social 
one.  We  find  too  that  the  amount  of  domestic  bliss  in 
the  world  does  not  increase  in  the  same  proportion  as 
divorces  ;  and  a  leading  journal — the  Daily  Telegraph — 
after  pressing  long  for  divorce  facilities,  suddenly  puts 
in  a  word  of  caution  and  points  out  that  the  Church, 
after  all,  has  probably  more  experience  in  these  matters 
than  any  single  individual.1 

There  are,  then,  good  grounds  for  asserting  that 
Rationalism  is  weak  in  the  power  of  disentangling  and 
preserving  what  is  valuable  in  our  heritage  of  tradition 
and  convention.  In  ridding  itself  of  outworn  customs 
it  is  inclined  to  abandon  also  those  that  are  valuable 
and  if  Christians  tend  to  cling  unduly  to  the  old  and  to 
be  over-cautious,  theirs  is  in  the  long  run  the  safer  fault.2 

1  Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  9,  1919. 

2  Perhaps  the  point  can  be  made  clearer  by  an  illustration 
borrowed  from  mental  pathology.    The  disease  known  as  General 
Paralysis  of  the  Insane  is  often  characterized  in  its  early  stages 
by  a  marked  freedom  from  conventional  restraints.    This  enables 
the  sufferer  to  do  things  which  are  remarkably  sensible,  but 
which  the  average  men  would  not  have  the  courage  to  do  ;   e.  g. 
an  officer  in  pre-war  days  who  took  a  few  red-coated  Guards 
across  London  on  the  Underground,  instead  of  marching  them 
through  the  streets  in  pouring  rain.     He  was  court-martialled 
for  doing  what,  though  reasonable,  was  totally  unprecedented. 
His  subsequent  history  showed  that  this  incident  was  the  first 
symptom  of  a  mental  disease  which  leads  to  the  entire  abandon 
ment  of  all  conventions  whatever,  even  those  which  are  most 
useful  and  decent.     In  a  similar  way  freedom  from  convention 
in  moral  or  religious  life  can  be  purchased  at  too  great  a  cost, 
by   abandoning   also    traditions   which   enshrine   experience   of 
permanent  value. 
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The  last  question  which  we  must  ask  about  Ration 
alism  is  one  which  carries  the  war  into  the  centre  of 
the  enemy's  country.  It  is  whether  Rationalism  satisfies 
even  that  intellectual  side  of  human  nature  to  which 
it  chiefly  addresses  itself.  Certainly  it  fails  to  meet  the 
demands  of  ordinary  people,  for  whom  emotion  and 
intuition  are  as  important  as  thought.  And  we  find 
clear  hints  that  even  man's  intellect  cannot  be  per 
manently  satisfied  with  Agnosticism. 

For  human  nature  demands  a  philosophy  of  however 
homely  &  sort— a  persistent  effort  to  find  a  harmony 
running  through  the  jarring  discords  of  existence. 
But  this  is  just  the  task  which  Agnosticism  has  aban 
doned,  declaring  that  we  can  never  know  anything 
about  the  ultimate  reality,  or  at  least  that  we  do  not 
in  fact  know  anything  about  it. 

Now  there  is  much  excuse  for  such  an  attitude 
resignation  and  surrender.  Again  and  again  in  Clustery 
of  the  human  race  we  find  moments  when,  baffled  by 
problems  of  existence,  it  declares  that  the  mystery  is 
insoluble  and  that  true  wisdom  consists  in  turning  away 
from  it.  At  such  times  of  fatigue  and  disappointment 
men's  minds  turn  naturally  towards  Agnosticism.  But 
after  every  such  period  there  comes  another  when  man 
takes  up  again  the  task  he  had  abandoned  in  despair. 

And  so  it  has  come  about  that  now  once  more  is 
felt  the  need  for  something  more  than  the  mere  nega 
tions  of  Agnosticism.  Again  mankind  takes  up  the 
age-long  search  for  some  bridge  between  what  is 
and  '  what  ought  to  be  '  ;  and  again  it  turns  towards 
the  ancient  faith  that  the  being  of  God  provides  that 
bridge.  Men  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  Rationalist 
dogma  that  morality  is  sacrosant  though  it  floats 
inexplicably  in  mid-air,  out  of  all  relation  with  the  rest 
of  reality.  Recent  philosophy  tends  more  and  more  to 
abandon  the  Huxleyan  view  that  conscience  is  a  mere 
sentimental  frill,  which  softens  the  hard  lines  of  a  rutn- 
lesslv  mechanical  universe.  Instead,  thoughtful  men 
are  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  Conscience  reveals 
the  nature  of  existence  at  least  as  truly  as  Science- 
not  more  truly.  , 

For  many  centuries  philosophers  have  felt  the  need 
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to  presuppose  a  mind  so  vast  that  it  could  contain 
all  those  truths  of  which  our  little  minds  discover  little 
fragments  ;  and  now  they  begin  to  feel  that  this  same 
mind  must  be  infinitely  good  as  well  as  wise,  so  that  it 
may  bring  unity  into  all  our  finite  judgements  of  right 
and  wrong.  For,  unless  there  be  some  super-human 
mind  in  which  the  ideal  is  already  grasped  in  all  its 
fullness,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  ideal  can  at  the 
present  moment  exist  at  all.  And  yet  it  must  exist, 
for  otherwise  we  could  not  discover  it ;  and  it  is  just 
this  feeling  of  having  made  a  discovery — and  not  an 
invention — which  we  experience  in  moral  growth. 
What  gives  the  reformer  his  zeal  is  his  conviction  that 
he  is  calling  his  fellow-men  to  recognize  some  new  or 
forgotten  truth — a  truth  which  is  true  whether  they 
recognize  it  or  not,  and  which  was  true  even  before  the 
reformer  discovered  it. 

Now  if  morality  be  thought  of  in  this  way — as  moral 
truth  waiting  to  be  discovered — it  is  much  more  difficult 
to  conceive  it  (in  the  Agnostic  way)  as  purely  abstract, 
than  (in  the  religious  way)  as  existing  in  God's  mind. 
This  is  a  point  where  the  Rationalist  view  of  morality 
seems  weaker  the  longer  one  considers  it.1  For — as  was 
pointed  out  above — the  Rationalist  considers  moral 
truth  as  altogether  abstract.  According  to  him  the 
completed  ideal  of  progress  does  not  exist  in  any  super 
human  mind  ;  and  it  obviously  cannot  be  found 
complete  in  any  merely  human  mind  ;  consequently 
it  is  impossible  to  see  how  or  where  it  can  exist  at  all. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Rationalist  makes  the  mistake 
which  all  one-sidedly  intellectual  people  are  prone  to 
make.  He  takes  an  abstract  idea — an  idea  arrived  at 
by  deliberately  ignoring  certain  aspects  of  the  concrete 
fact — and  then  he  forgets  that  it  has  been  arrived  at 
by  a  process  of  subtraction,  and  begins  talking  of  it  as 
though  it  were  the  complete  thing.  Of  course  there  is 
room  for  such  abstractions,  and  we  could  not  get  on 
without  them  ;  but  we  make  a  very  serious  mistake 

1  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  Godward  reference  of  morality 
see  Rashdall,  The  Theory  of  Good  and  Evil,  Bk.  Ill,  chaps,  i  and 
ii.  ;  Conscience  and  Christ,  p.  118.  Also  Sorley,  Moral  Values 
and  the  Idea  of  God,  p.  351  ;  The  Moral  Life,  p.  133. 
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if  we  suppose  that  mere  abstracted  parts  of  the  truth 
make  up  the  whole  and  complete  truth.1 

In  this  connexion  another  interesting  fact  may  be 
noticed  in  Rationalism  :  its  tendency  to  speak  of 
'  loyalty  '  to  principle,  or  to  truth.  Now  is  this,  we 
must  ask,  a  mere  picturesque  manner  of  speaking  ? 
Or  does  it  show  that  even  the  Rationalist  cannot 
really  conceive  of  morality  as  a  dry  abstraction  ? 
Can  one,  strictly  speaking,  be  '  loyal  '  to  a  principle  ? 
Is  it  really  possible  to  be  loyal  to  anything  else  than 
a  person  ?  No  doubt  the  Agnostic  uses  other  language 
beside  that  of  '  loyalty  to  truth  ',  &c.  ;  but  he  can 
hardly  dispute  that,  though  his  language  may  differ, 
his  mental  attitude — whenever  he  is  in  earnest — is 
that  of  loyalty  to — what  ?  A  little  deeper  study  of 
psychology,  a  little  deeper  insight  into  human  nature 
would,  we  are  convinced,  lead  the  Agnostic  to  see  that 
the  only  possible  answer  to  the  question  is  the  religious 
one  ;  you  can  only  be  loyal  to  the  truth,  if  truth  is 
considered  as  somehow  personal. 

Now  this  becomes  still  more  clear  when  we  consider 
the  specially  social  side  of  morality.  For  here — in  one's 
relations  with  one's  fellow  men — the  conflict  between 
what  one  would  like  to  do  and  what  one  ought  to  do 
becomes  so  acute  that  no  merely  abstract  idea  of  virtue 
avails  to  overcome  the  conflict.  Even  Rationalists 
themselves  confess  this  when  they  try  to  embody  the 
ghost-like  idea  of  mere  '  duty  '  in  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  '  the  service  of  man  '  or  '  the  worship  of  humanity  '. 

But  though  such  language  is  really  a  giving-away  of 
the  whole  Agnostic  case  and  a  surrender  to  that 
'  anthropomorphism  '  which  Rationalists  so  severely 
condemn  in  religionists,  it  yet  does  not  get  over  the 
difficulty.  There  is,  on  closer  inspection,  the  same  fatal 

1  e.  g.  the  physical  scientist  may  ignore  such  matters  as  the 
colour  of  an  apple  and  its  taste,  in  order  to  concentrate  attention 
on  its  weight  and  its  motion  as  it  falls  to  the  ground  ;  and  the 
sculptor  may  ignore  the  colour  of  a  human  body  in  order  to 
attend  exclusively  to  its  shape.  But  both  the  scientist  and  the 
sculptor  would  be  in  error  if  they  imagined  that  their  respective 
points  of  view  represented  the  whole  truth.  The  ordinary  person 
rightly  holds  that  the  taste  of  an  apple  is  as  important  as  its 
weight,  and  the  colour  of  a  human  body  as  its  form. 
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quality  of  abstractedness  hanging  about  such  expres 
sions  as  '  man  '  or  '  humanity  ',  as  there  was  about  the 
purely  theoretical  idea  of  duty.  If  we  ask  what  kind 
of  '  man  '  it  is  that  we  are  to  serve,  or  what  is  the 
'  humanity  '  that  we  are  to  worship,  the  Rationalist 
can  hardly  reply  that  it  is  mankind  just  as  it  is  at  present 
with  all  its  faults  and  limitations.  For  that  would  mean 
total  stagnation  and  the  end  of  all  progress.  It  would 
mean  that  the  slave  must  for  ever  serve  the  selfish 
whims  of  the  man  who  happened  to  be  his  master  ; 
it  would  mean  that  we  must  worship  a  blood-stained 
tyrant  like  Nero  just  as  much  as  any  other  specimen  of 
humanity. 

Now  obviously  the  Agnostic  cannot  mean  this  ;  he 
must  be  thinking  of  some  idealized  man  when  he  bids 
us  find  our  moral  aim  in  the  service  of  man,  and  of  some 
not-yet-realized  type  of  humanity  when  he  bids  us 
worship  that.  But  these  are  mere  abstractions  ;  they 
do  not  yet  exist ;  and  so  we  are  landed  back  in  the 
same  old  perplexity  from  which  the  Rationalist  tried  to 
rescue  us  by  picturesque  language  about  worship  and 
service.  We  are  faced  again  by  the  same  difficulty  of 
conceiving  and  being  true  to  an  ideal  which  (on  the 
Rationalist  theory)  simply  does  not  exist. 

And  this  objection  to  the  Rationalist  notion  of 
morality  is  far  from  being  merely  theoretical.  It 
makes  itself  felt  also  in  a  highly  practical  way.  For  it 
prevents  the  Agnostic  from  reaching  any  solution  of 
the  ever-pressing  problem  of  self  versus  others.  The 
advocate  of  the  '  worship  of  humanity  '  cannot  give  any 
good  reason  why  the  particular  part  of  humanity  which 
I  worship  should  not  be  myself.  Nor  is  the  notion  of 
'  the  service  of  man ',  if  taken  in  a  strictly  Agnostic 
sense,  any  more  effective.  Let  us  imagine,  for  instance, 
that  on  a  sinking  ship  a  man  ignores  the  cry,  '  Women 
and  children  first !  '  How  can  the  Agnostic  reproach 
him  ?  If  there  is  no  future  life,  why  should  he  be 
expected  to  give  up  the  only  life  he  is  sure  of — to  wipe 
out  his  own  existence — for  other  people's  sake  ?  And 
what  does  it  matter  to  '  humanity  '  as  a  whole  which 
individual  is  saved  ?  Or  indeed,  would  not  the  well- 
being  of  the  race  (if  considered  as  confined  to  life  on  this 
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planet)  rather  point  to  the  preservation  of  the  man 
as  more  desirable  than  that  of  the  women  ?  For  the 
man's  death  would  increase  the  already  serious  pre 
ponderance  of  the  other  sex.  And  as  to  the  children, 
why  should  a  man  throw  away  his  years  of  education 
and  experience  for  the  sake  of  a  child  who  may  turn 
out  a  waster  ?  Why  should  a  known  asset  to  society 
be  risked  for  the  sake  of  a  problematical  asset  ?  All 
these  are  questions  which  Rationalists  find  great 
difficulty  in  answering  either  in  theory  or  in  practice. 
A  striking  proof  of  this  is  their  ludicrous  tendency  to 
assume  that  the  problem  does  not  exist,  or  at  least  to 
gloss  over  it.  A  recent  authoress,  for  instance,  finds 
'  the  ultimate  foundation  for  the  whole  elaborate 
structure  of  morality  in  the  extremely  prosaic  desire 
for  self-preservation.'1  But  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
see  when  Mrs.  Bradlaugh-Bonner  is  thinking  of  the 
individual,  and  when  of  society  ;  and  yet  the  distinction 
is  absolutely  vital.  If,  for  instance,  there  is  a  famine,  it 
makes  a  great  difference  to  me  whether  my  self-preserva 
tion  is  assured  by  my  seizing  my  neighbour's  food  ;  or 
whether  other  members  of  the  tribe  assure  theirs  by 
seizing  mine.  In  either  case  there  would  be  some  '  self- 
preservation  '  ;  but  the  important  question  for  me  is 
'  Mine  ?  or  some  one  else's  ?  '  This,  however,  is  just 
where  such  a  writer  is  hopelessly  obscure  ;  and  she  only 
escapes  the  awkward  question  by  blandly  asserting 
that  '  even  the  selfish  man  will,  in  his  degree,  seek  the 
common  welfare  '  and  that  '  it  is  impossible  for  the 
normal  healthy  man  to  rejoice  when  others  are  miser 
able.'2 

To  all  such  language  we  can  only  reply  that,  if  the 
selfish  man  is  seeking  the  common  good,  why  call  him 

1  Mrs.    Bradlaugh-Bonner,    Christianity   and   Conduct,   p.    14. 
Compare  also  other  passages  which  show  the  same  confusion  of 
thought  between  (a)  my  self-preservation,  and  (b)  other  people's, 
e.  g.  '  Directly  we  have  groups  of  men  living  together  .  .  .  the 
ultimate  basis  of  morality,   self-preservation,  is  lost  sight  of  ' 
(p.  19).     'The  desire  for  the  common  good,  deep-rooted  in  the 
primitive  instinct  for  self-preservation,  is  constantly  triumphing 
over  the  combined  forces  of  self-interest  and  religious  authority ' 

(P-  US)- 

2  Christianity  and  Conduct,  p.  114. 
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'  selfish  '  and  other  hard  names  ?  And,  though  we  may 
agree  with  the  Agnostic  .that  a  '  normal  healthy  man  ' 
cannot  be  happy  amid  unhappiness,  the  fact  remains 
that  a  great  many  people  are  not  normal  ;  and  the 
problem  of  practical  ethics  is  just  this — to  persuade  them 
that  they  ought  to  be  normal  in  that  sense,  and  to  help 
them  to  become  so.  It  is  not  enough  to  point  out  that 
if  a  man  is  normally  healthy  he  will  love  his  neighbour  ; 
a  Nero  or  a  Napoleon  or  a  Nietzsche  will  dispute  that 
proposition,  and  will  ask  why,  on  Rationalist  grounds, 
they  should  be  '  normal '  if  they  prefer  not  to  be  ? 

Here  then  is  the  point  where  Rationalism  finally 
breaks  down  as  a  guide  to  Progress.  It  is  powerless  to 
show  why  the  self  to  be  preserved  is  not,  first  and  fore 
most,  myself.  It  can  give  no  reason  why  the  voice  of 
Conscience  should  be  obeyed  if  Conscience  is  merely  an 
epitome  of  human  experience  and  is  devoid  of  super 
human  authority.  Even  the  chief  Rationalist  virtue — 
the  pursuit  of  truth  regardless  of  consequences — cannot 
be  pressed  upon  a  man  who  declares  he  has  no  particular 
interest  in  truth.  In  fact  the  essential  characteristic  of 
'  oughtness  '  has  disappeared  from  Rationalist  ethics  ; 
and  all  that  Agnostics  can  really  say  about  the  most 
solemn  and  important  duties  might  be  summed  up  in 
the  words  once  used  by  a  reviewer  in  tepid  commen 
dation  of  a  book  :  '  For  those  who  like  this  kind  of  thing, 
this  is  the  kind  of  thing  they  will  like  '  ;  from  which  it 
follows  that  if  you  don't  like  it,  you  just  leave  it  and 
go  your  own  way  unrebuked. 

But  all  these  weaknesses  are,  after  all,  only  variants 
of  the  one  fundamental  fallacy  of  Rationalism — that 
it  is  possible,  without  looking  beyond  the  span  of  human 
life  and  human  experience,  to  frame  an  ideal  which 
shall  appeal  to  men  not  merely  as  a  matter  of  taste 
but  with  the  voice  of  moral  authority. 

We  Christians,  on  the  contrary,  hold — as  we  have 
tried  to  show  above — that  conscience  speaks  to  us  with 
authority  precisely  because  it  is  more  than  human. 
The  ideal  which  it  sets  before  us  is  worth  following  just 
because  it  is  higher  than  our  human  intellects  and 
therefore  free  from  our  present  limitations.  The  search 
for  truth,  both  moral  and  scientific,  is  worth  while 
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and  possible,  because  it  is  there — an  eternal  thought  in 
the  mind  of  God — waiting  to^become  known  to  us  by 
a  process  which  we  call  '  revelation  '  when  looked  at 
from  the  side  of  God,  or  '  discovery  '  when  regarded 
from  ours. 

And  from  this  point  of  view  there  follow  others  of 
an  eminently  practical  kind.  Here,  in  the  thought — or 
rather  the  fact — of  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  we  find  the 
firm  foundation  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Without 
that  Fatherhood,  the  talk  of  brotherhood  must  be  mere 
rhetoric — a  ladder  of  rope  thrown  upwards  from  below, 
and  bound  to  fall  down  as  soon  as  we  attempt  to  climb 
it.  But,  in  the  Christian  view,  the  Fatherhood  of  God 
is  the  one  most  firm  and  substantial  fact ;  the  ladder  is 
let  down  from  above,  and  men  may  climb  in  confidence. 
It  follows,  too,  from  the  Christian  belief,  that  man 
can  now  make  something  of  the  apparent  limitation  of 
his  existence  to  a  few  short  years.  His  trust  in  the 
divine  Fatherhood  gives  him  confidence  concerning  his 
latter  end.  A  belief  in  a  future  life,  far  fuller  and  far 
richer  than  this  present  one,  becomes  one  of  his  firmest 
convictions.  He  learns  that  every  true  and  noble 
deed  is  imperishable  ;  even  if  no  human  eye  has  seen 
it,  nor  human  memory  preserved  it.  It  is  this  confidence 
which  gives  him  power,  in  moments  of  great  crisis,  to 
lay  down  his  life  for  a  better  one  ;  and  it  is  this  confi 
dence  alone  which  makes  it  just  for  others  to  accept 
this  sacrifice  from  him.1 

But  even  during  his  time  on  earth,  the  Christian  is 
(or  should  be)  perpetually  influenced  by  his  conviction 
of  the  future  life.  It  helps  him  to  see  the  world  in  its 
proper  perspective,  and  to  think  of  his  activities  as 
parts  of  a  design  too  vast  for  him  to  see  worked  out 
within  the  space  of  threescore  years  and  ten.  It  helps 

1  The  cheerful  resignation  of  a  martyr  like  Sir  Thomas  More 
fills  us  with  admiration  ;  so  does  the  pathetic  dignity  of  the 
death  of  Socrates.  But  if  we  (like  the  Rationalists)  disbelieve 
in  immortality,  can  we  logically  praise  a  man  who  submits  to 
a  death  which  he  might  somehow  avoid  ?  Surely  a  man's 
supreme  duty — if  he  has  only  this  life — is  to  preserve  it  at  any 
cost  ?  The  fact  that  men  admire  those  who  sacrifice  their  lives 
for  others  seems  to  witness  to  an  instinctive  belief  in  that  future 
life  without  which  the  sacrifice  would  be  unreasonable. 
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him  to  sift  what  life  offers,  and  to  avoid  the  mistake  of 
laying  great  store  on  those  worthless  objects  and 
ambitions  which  at  last  will  perish  like  tares.  It  helps 
him  even  now  to  lay  hold  on  the  things  which  are  eternal. 
It  saves  him  from  that  blank  hopelessness  which 
threatens  to  dry  up  the  very  springs  of  action. 

But  this  by  itself  would  be  a  very  incomplete  state 
ment  of  what  the  Christian  ideal  of  progress  can  offer 
to  mankind.  Guidance  in  the  present  and  a  hope  in  the 
future  are  not  enough  ;  we  need  also  power ;  and  this 
is  brought  to  men  by  the  Church  when  she,  in  sacrament 
and  prayer,  fulfils  her  function  as  the  channel  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

We  saw  in  previous  chapters  that  the  growth  of  the 
ideal  in  the  experience  of  the  race  and  of  the  individual 
shows  a  personal  dealing  on  the  other  side  ;  and  that 
we  are  not  left  to  thread  our  way  unaided  through  the 
mazes  of  morality.  Then  in  this  chapter  we  have  seen 
that  there  is  something  essentially  personal  about  all 
ethics,  and  that  the  de-personalized  and  abstract 
morality  of  Rationalism  is  unsatisfactory.  And  now 
we  find  the  positive  teaching  of  the  Church  converging 
on  the  same  point,  and  declaring  that  the  divine  Spirit 
which  guided  us,  all-unconscious,  from  our  earliest 
years,  now  asks  for  our  conscious  co-operation  and 
offers  us  fresh  strength  for  fresh  achievements. 

But  before  we  go  on  to  consider  this  further,  we 
must  briefly  summarize  the  present  chapter. 

(a)  First,  we  saw  that  religion  is  not,  as  Rationalists 
often  assert,  a  bar  to  progress  (except  when  it  is  per 
verted  and  mishandled,  as  Science,  as  Education,  and 
even  Free-thought  have  all  been).1 

(b)  Secondly,   we   found   reason   for   believing   that 
Rationalism  even  at  its  best  will  not  alone  ensure  pro 
gress.     Individual  Rationalists  have  done  much  good  ; 
but   Rationalism   is   too  abstract  to  make  a  working 
philosophy  for  the  ordinary  man  ;    and  even  on  the 
intellectual  side  it  has  fatal  weaknesses.    Further,  it  is 
lacking  in  practical  philanthropic  results  ;    and  even 
those  ideals  (such  as  humaneness  and  justice)  for  which 

1  Mrs.  Bradlaugh-Bonner  admits  that  '  Heresy  is  sometimes 
fanatical  and  irrational.'  Christianity  and  Conduct,  p.  82. 
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it  has  fought,  are  really  part  of  the  Christian  tradition — 
though  unfortunately  minimized  at  times.  It  also 
shows  a  curious  sterility — a  powerlessness  to  propagate 
itself  from  generation  to  generation  except  as  a  reaction 
from  current  religion.  For  all  these  reasons  we  may  not 
unfairly  apply  to  Rationalist  ethics  Mr.  Balfour's 
phrase — '  parasite  morality  '-1 

(c)  Lastly,  it  seems  indisputable  that  religion — and 
Christianity  in  particular — is  essential  to  progress.  It 
alone  can  help  us  to  control  the  claims  of  self,  and 
harmonize  them  with  the  claims  of  others.  And  this 
it  does  through  setting  before  us  an  ideal  which  goes 
beyond  this  present  life  ;  by  giving  us  power  to  live  up 
to  the  ideal ;  and  by  embodying  the  ideal  in  the  con 
crete  and  compelling  example  of  a  perfect  life.  It  is  to 
this  that  we  must  now  turn  our  attention. 

1  '  Biologists  tell  us  of  parasites  which  live,  and  can  only  live, 
within  the  bodies  of  animals  more  highly  organized  than  they. 
...  So  it  is  with  those  persons  who  claim  to  show  by  their 
example  that  naturalism  is  practically  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  ethical  ideals  with  which  naturalism  has  no 
natural  affinity.  Their  spiritual  life  is  parasitic  :  it  is  sheltered 
by  convictions  which  belong,  not  to  them,  but  to  the  society 
of  which  they  form  a  part ;  it  is  nourished  by  processes  in  which 
they  take  no  share.' — A.  j.  Balfour,  The  Foundations  of  Belief, 
pp.  87-8. 


CHAPTER  V 
CHRIST  AND  CHARACTER 

THE  previous  chapter  was  in  the  nature  of  a  long 
digression.  We  had  to  turn  aside  from  the  main  line 
of  our  discussion,  in  order  to  attend  to  the  Rationalist 
claim  that  progress  does  not  depend  upon  religion — 
indeed,  that  it  may  be  hindered  by  it. 

We  may  now  take  up  again  the  thread  of  our  argu 
ment,  which  was,  briefly  put,  that  the  experience  of  the 
race  and  of  the  individual  shows  a  profoundly  patient 
power  at  work,  knitting  our  fragmentary  ideals  into 
a  completer  whole,  purifying  our  motives,  and  giving 
us  fresh  visions  of  what  progress  truly  is.  We  have 
already  faced  the  question  as  to  what  these  facts  point 
to.  We  have  rejected  the  Rationalist  account  of  them 
as  insufficient  ;  and  we  are  free  to  turn  our  attention  to 
the  distinctively  Christian  interpretation  of  the  facts  of 
conscience.  (After  that  we  must  take  such  a  glance 
as  our  space  permits  at  definitely  awfo'-Christian 
morality,  represented  by  Nietzsche  and  other  '  im- 
moralists  ' .  But  here  again  we  shall  find  that  Christian 
morality  has  been  no  more  fundamentally  upset  than 
it  was  by  Rationalism.) 

Let  us  recall  the  assertion  of  a  great  Agnostic — that 
his  ideal  was  to  live  so  that  Jesus  Christ  would  approve — 
and  we  have  the  matter  in  a  nutshell.  The  inspiration 
of  that  personality  is  one  which  even  unbelievers  feel. 
The  Christian  therefore  is  not  staggered  by  the  Church's 
tremendous  claim  that  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  ideal 
life  is  fully  and  flawlessly  revealed.  It  is  revealed,  not 
for  literal  imitation,  but  for  discipleship — which  is 
a  different  thing.  We  cannot  revive  the  actual  circum 
stances  in  which  He  lived,  and  therefore  we  cannot 
live  a  life  which  will  resemble  His  in  a  vast  number  of 
external  aspects.1  Nor  is  it  to  be  desired  that  we 

1  This  is  the  weak  point  of  the  merely  humanitarian  view  of 
Christ,  which  invites  us  to  imitate  what  he  was  ; — an  impossible 
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should  ;  for  it  is  the  ever-changing  cycle  of  times  and 
tasks  which  allows  His  spirit  to  reveal  His  mind  and  will 
more  fully.  Even  whilst  He  walked  on  earth,  disciple- 
ship  meant  a  gradual  and  progressive  learning — a 
learning  by  following,  by  movement  and  adventure  with 
Him  in  strange  and  unexpected  circumstances.  If — 
like  the  Peripatetic  philosophers — His  main  activity  had 
been  to  discourse  as  He  strolled  about  a  pleasant  garden, 
or  if — like  a  Platonic  professor — He  had  taught  at 
stated  hours  in  a  lecture-room,  His  disciples  would  never 
have  learnt  what  He  had  to  teach  them.  Instead,  He 
lived  a  life  which  in  no  way  withdrew  Him  from  the 
normal  life  of  His  fellow-countrymen.  So  far  as  it 
was  at  all  distinguished  from  theirs,  it  was  by  a  freedom 
from  convention  which  allowed  Him  to  live  a  larger  and 
more  varied  life,  and  to  mix  with  circles  of  society 
outside  His  own.  This  often  meant  involving  His 
followers  in  situations  which  were  embarrassingly  novel. 
No  Jew  who  made  any  pretension  to  average  patriotism 
or  respectability  would  have  dreamt  of  associating 
with  tax-gatherers — representatives  of  a  foreign  domina 
tion — with  half-caste  schismatics  like  the  Samaritans, 
and  with  outcasts  of  all  sorts,  as  He  did.  So  unpre 
cedented  was  His  behaviour  that  many  people  considered 
it  a  convincing  argument  against  His  teaching  :  '  This 
man,  if  he  were  a  prophet,  would  have  perceived  who 
and  what  manner  of  woman  this  is  which  toucheth  him, 
that  she  is  a  sinner.' x  And  even  His  disciples,  who  had 
already  learnt  something  of  His  point  of  view,  were 
astonished  when  they  found  Him  talking  with  a  Samari 
tan  woman  at  the  well.2  But  it  was  at  moments  like 
these,  when  the  rules  of  conventional  religion  and 
morality  broke  down,  that  the  more-than-human 
mastery  of  Jesus  over  every  situation  became  most 
clear  ;  just  as  we  best  appreciate  the  virgin  freshness  of 

task,  unless  (as  Orthodoxy  asserts)  we  can  also  be  guided  and 
inspired  by  what  He  is. 

1  Luke  vii.  39. 

2  John  iv.  27  :    '  And  upon  this  came  his  disciples,  and  they 
marvelled  that  he  was  speaking  with  a  woman.'     The  woman 
herself  had  been  equally  surprised  when  Jesus  first  addressed 
her  :    '  How  is  it  that  thou,  being  a  Jew,  askest  drink  of  me, 
a  Samaritan  woman  ? '  (John  iv.  9). 
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the  sunlight,  not  in  the  unclouded  glare  of  a  summer 
noonday,  but  when  a  ray  suddenly  pierces  an  overcast 
and  leaden  sky. 

And  what  was  it  that  His  disciples  learnt  in  these 
moments  of  sudden  illumination,  and  in  the  quieter  times 
between,  when  He  answered  their  questions  and  spoke 
to  the  crowds  ?  We  know  the  main  lines  of  His  teach 
ing  :  it  is  enshrined  for  ever  in  words  which  even  the 
simplest  of  men  can  understand.  But  yet  no  one  of  us 
can  say  completely  what  it  was  ;  for  each  generation 
still  asks  in  its  turn,  '  Lord,  what  wouldst  thou  have 
me  to  do  ?  and  in  the  answer  sees  a  little  deeper  than 
its  forbears  into  the  mind  of  Christ.  His  disciples  are 
still  following  ;  they  have  not  yet  caught  Him  up. 
Moreover,  men  are  attracted  to  Christ  in  different  ways  : 
some  by  one  trait  in  His  character,  some  by  another.1 
A  countless  number  of  treatises  have  been  written  on 
the  life  of  Christ,  and  attempts  made  to  describe  His 
towering  personality.  But  no  one  has  ever  succeeded. 
Every  new  generation  feels  that  some  aspect  of  His 
character  has  escaped  the  attention  of  their  forefathers. 
The  mere  attempt  to  catalogue  these  efforts  is  enough 
to  prove  that  such  a  personality  is  too  great  to  be 
understood  by  any  one  individual,  or  indeed  by  any 
single  race  or  any  one  age.2 

And  if  the  personality  of  Jesus  eludes  our  complete 
grasp  by  its  very  perfection,  so  too  does  His  ideal  of 
progress.  It  must  at  present  necessarily  have  in  our 
minds  that  vagueness  which  belongs  to  all  things  that 
are  growing.  For,  let  us  remember,  the  only  things 
which  can  be  wholly  and  adequately  denned  are  either 
dead  or  imaginary.  Only  dead  languages  have  a  com- 

1  '  One  man  is  impressed  by  the  authority  of  the  Church  ; 
another,  by  the  humility  of  Christians.     One  man  is  struck  by 
the   coherence  of   Christian  doctrine  ;   another  by  the  mystery 
or  simplicity  of  Christian  worship.     One  wants  a  religion  that 
can  help  him  in  ordinary  life  ;   another,  a  religion  in  which  he 
may  find  refuge  from  ordinary  life.    One  sees  in  the  Incarnation 
the  crowning  of  earthly  life  ;    another,  in  the  Atonement,  the 
curing  of  earthly  ills.     The  Gospel  picture  of  our  Lord  itself 
attracts   some   for   this   reason,    some   for   that.'— Mozley,    The 
Achievements  of  Christianity,  p.  28. 

2  For  a  summary  of  these  attempts,  see   Schweitzer's    The 
Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus. 
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plete  grammar  ;  and  Lewis  Carroll  could  have  answered 
any  conceivable  question  about  the  Wonderland  to 
which  Alice  went,  precisely  because  it  was  purely 
imaginary.  If  it  had  been  a  real  place,  questions  could 
have  been  asked  about  it  which  he  could  not  have 
answered. 

Still,  allowing  for  this  vagueness  of  detail  which 
means  growth  and  reality,  there  is  remarkable  agree 
ment  in  the  answers  which  men  have  given  to  his  own 
question,  '  What  think  ye  of  the  Christ  ?  ' 

In  the  first  place  it  is  clear  that  the  basic  fact  of  His 
life  was  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  It  was  for  Him  a  fact 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  dominating  His  entire 
mind,  and  will,  and  heart.  It  was  not  merely  a  belief 
according  to  which  He  tried  to  live  ;  it  was  a  fact 
according  to  which  He  did  actually  live.  For  us  His 
disciples,  who  are  still  painfully  learning  to  climb 
towards  His  point  of  view,  it  is  difficult  even  to  guess  at 
the  illumination  and  power  possessed  by  one  who — 
like  Christ — has  already  scaled  the  mountain  of  vision. 
But  though  we  are  hedged  in  as  yet  by  rocky  problems 
and  misty  doubts,  we  can — as  we  climb — catch  ever 
wider-flung  and  nearer-knit  glimpses  of  the  promised 
land.  We  can  see  enough  to  understand,  in  the  light 
thrown  by  the  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus,  that  this 
basic  truth  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  is  the  only  source 
of  unfailing  faith  in  the  brotherhood  of  man.  It  unites 
us  one  to  another  in  supernatural  bonds  of  kinship  ;  it 
tells  us  of  the  eternal  value  and  dignity  of  human  nature  ; 
it  reminds  us  that  the  adage  noblesse  oblige  holds  good 
of  every  man.  It  is  this  fact  which  makes  human 
nature  worth  redeeming ;  and  from  it  flows  quite 
obviously  and  directly  every  single  injunction  of  Chris 
tian  ethics.  St.  Paul,  for  instance,  rests  his  whole  plea 
for  personal  morality  and  purity  of  life  on  this  august 
conception  ; l  and  also  the  social  side  of  his  message, 
as  shown,  e.  g.,  in  consideration  for  others.2 

But  though  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  it  is  essential  first  of  all  to  realize  how  com 
pletely  Jesus  Himself  based  His  life  and  actions  upon 

1   i  Cor.  vi.  15-20.  2  Rom.  xiv.  15-21. 
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this  God- ward  relation.  We  have  seen  that  the  divine 
fatherhood  was  for  Him  the  central  fact  of  all  existence, 
and  that  from  it  followed  as  an  inevitable  consequence 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  Now  we  shall  notice  that 
from  the  same  source  flowed  all  the  other  characteristics 
of  His  teaching.  His  clearness  of  vision  gave  Him 
certainty  of  aim.  There  was  a  note  of  authoritativeness 
about  His  teaching  which  could  not  but  strike  His 
hearers.  Sometimes  He  would  make,  almost  incident 
ally,  the  claim  to  supersede  the  highest  known  moral 
authority  of  His  times  :  '  The  Law  and  the  Prophets 
say  .  .  .  but  /  say  .  .  .'  Sometimes  this  claim  would  be 
directly  made  in  the  face  of  a  challenge,  '  The  son  of 
man  is  lord  of  the  Sabbath.'  *  But  on  all  occasions  the 
onlookers  felt,  in  reserve  behind  His  spoken  words,  that 
complete  mastery  of  His  subject  which  caused  them  to 
exclaim  :  '  This  man  teaches  not  as  the  scribes,  but 
as  one  having  authority  !  ' 2  The  most  cunningly  laid 
plots  to  drive  Him  into  a  corner  and  to  catch  Him  in 
His  speech — incidents  which  ended  in  the  discomfiture 
of  the  plotters — showed  that  there  was  no  part  of  His 
teaching  which  was  not  completely  thought  out  in  its 
relation  to  the  whole.  He  was  never  forced  to  retract 
or  to  qualify  what  He  had  taught.  He  varied  His 
plans,  but  not  His  principles.  And  at  the  same  time 
that  His  words  and  deeds  ring  with  the  note  of  authority, 
they  are  free  from  every  trace  of  boastfulness.  Such 
a  tremendous  claim  as  is  involved  in  the  words  '  I  am 
the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life  '  would  be  intolerable 
in  the  case  of  any  other  teacher  ;  whilst  in  His  case  we 
are  conscious  that  it  represents  bare  fact— a  fact,  too, 
which  every  year  brings  more  clearly  into  relief.  For 
the  test  of  time  is  one  which  no  other  prophet  has  stood 
as  Christ  has.  All  others  have  involved  themselves  in 
movements  and  propaganda  which  have  since  become 
obsolete,  though  at  the  time  they  filled  the  whole 
horizon  of  men's  minds.  The  great  Greek  moralists 
assumed  that  slavery  would  always  exist  to  form  the 
basis  of  society.  The  Koran  takes  it  for  granted  that 
women  will  always  be  men's  chattels  and  toys.  The 

1  Mark  ii.  28.  2  Matt,  vii  28-9. 
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same  is  true  of  the  greatest  Christian  teachers  ;  they 
cannot  rise  completely  above  the  limiting  outlook  of 
the  times  in  which  they  live  ;  and  thus,  for  example, 
in  the  Church  of  the  first  three  centuries,  it  was  con 
sidered  inconceivable  that  the  world  could  ever  persist 
except  beneath  the  government  of  the  Roman  Empire  ; 
the  average  Christian  was  convinced  that  the  fall  of  the 
Empire  would  mean  the  end  of  the  world. 

It  is  by  contrast  with  such  mental  limitations  as 
these  that  the  greatness  of  Jesus  becomes  evident.  He 
had  an  unerring  instinct  for  thepermanent ;  He  refused— 
and  refused  without  hesitation— to  be  side-tracked  by 
becoming  engrossed  in  the  burning  questions  of  His  day. 
But  He  did  not  try  to  escape  them  by  living  as  a  recluse  : 
on  the  contrary  (as  we  noticed  before)  He  mixed  with 
an  extraordinarily  wide  circle  of  acquaintances, 
power  of  influencing  the  crowds  who  listened  to  His 
preaching  made  Him  worth  capturing  by  the  leaders  of 
various  movements,  and  they  often  tried  to  do  so  ; 
but  He  always  succeeded  in  escaping  out  of  their  hands, 
and  lifting  the  debate  to  a  higher  level.  When,  for 
instance,  the  Pharisees  and  Herodians — sworn  enemies 
in  politics — joined  forces  that  they  might  compel  Him 
to  declare  Himself  for  one  party  or  the  other — for  the 
dominion  of  Rome  or  against  it — they  failed  igno- 
miniously  to  draw  Him  into  the  mesh  of  politics.  But 
His  way  of  escape  was  characteristic  ;  He  did  not  simply 
refuse  to  declare  Himself  on  the  question  ;  He  seized 
the  opportunity  to  raise  the  '  previous  question  ',  to 
point  out  the  principle  which  would  elevate  the  con 
tending  parties  above  their  petty  squabble,  and  would 
help  them  to  know  their  true  duty  to  both  Church  and 
State.1 

Slany  other  examples  could  be  given  of  Christ's 
power  of  penetrating  to  the  enduring  core  of  any 
situation.  Those  who  have  become  familiar  with  the 
records  of  His  life  will  at  once  admit  that  there  is  not, 
clinging  to  His  words  and  deeds,  that  archaic  character 
which  we  detect  in  all  other  greater  teachers  of  the 
past.  No  doubt,  of  men  like  Dr.  Johnson  and  William 

1  Mark  xii.  13-17. 
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Law  and  Blaise  Pascal  and  Augustine  we  can  say  that, 
even  where  they  are  obsolete,  they  still  delight  us  by 
their  quaintness.  But  of  Jesus'  teaching  no  one  ever 
says  that  it  is  quaint  ;  for  no  one  really  admits  that  it 
is  obsolete.  It  may  be  loved,  or  it  may  be  hated  ;  but 
it  shows  no  signs  of  decay.  '  Heaven  and  earth  shall 
pass  away;  but  my  words  shall  not  pass  away.'1 
This  was  His  own  assertion  ;  nineteen  centuries  have 
failed  to  disprove  it  ;  and  therefore  we  believe  that 
in  following  Jesus  we  follow  one  who  can  guide  us  past 
all  the  alluring  blind-alleys  into  which  civilization  is  so 
easily  tempted,  and  along  the  path  where  no  turning- 
back  is  necessary — and  that  is  Progress. 

But  this  same  power  of  Jesus — to  penetrate  to  the 
permanent  fact  and  not  confuse  it  with  its  wrapping  of 
temporary  circumstance — affects  His  dealings  with 
persons  as  well  as  with  situations,  and  provides  yet 
another  reason  why  we  look  to  Him  for  leadership. 
He  is  able  to  accept  and  to  make  use  of  the  most  imperfect 
offers  of  discipleship.  There  is  no  one  for  whose  service 
He  cannot  find  room.  There  is  no  class  of  society  that 
He  considers  hopelessly  outcast.  When  He  comes  in 
contact  with  men  and  women  who  are  ignorant  and 
sinful  and  cowardly,  He  shows  no  trace  of  disdain  or 
patronage,  because  for  Him  the  foremost  fact  is  always 
the  eternal  value  of  the  human  soul,  and  not  the  filthy 
rags  of  habit  which  can  be  discarded,  or  such  merely 
external  circumstances  as  poverty  or  lack  of  education. 

Now  because  Jesus  rejects  no  class  or  individual,  but 
can  accept  the  discipleship  of  each — and  purify  as  He 
accepts  it — His  conception  of  progress  is  broad-based  as 
that  of  no  other  reformer.  All  other  teachers  have  given 
up  some  class  of  persons  or  some  part  of  human  nature 
as  hopeless,  as  incapable  of  being  worked  into  a  perfect 
scheme  of  civilization.  The  Pharisees  gave  up  the 
publicans  and  sinners  and  all  who  were  ignorant  of  the 
law  of  Moses.  The  great  philosophers  of  Greece  gave 
up — if  they  ever  entertained — the  idea  of  basing  the 
ideal  State  on  anything  else  but  slavery.  Buddha 
despaired  of  harnessing  the  will  to  the  chariot  of 

1  Mark  xiii.  31. 
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progress,  and  recommended  that  it  should  be  put  in  the 
lethal  chamber  ;  and  Mahomet  surrendered  all  idea  of 
attempting  to  raise  the  status  of  woman-kind.  Phari 
sees,  philosophers,  Buddhists,  and  Mohammedans — they 
could  none  of  them  see  the  value  in  the  material  which 
they  refused  ;  but  Christ  could,  and  in  His  kingdom 
there  is  room  and  welcome  for  stones  which  the  other 
builders  rejected.  Woman  is  raised  to  her  true  position 
and  responsibility  ;  slavery  dwindles  and  dies  ;  the 
human  will  is  purified  and  ennobled  ;  and  the  poor  and 
ignorant  have  the  good  news  preached  to  them.  Nothing 
that  defileth  can  find  admission  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven ;  yet  no  one  need  remain  outside,  because 
Christ  can  see  in  every  man  something  which  is  worth 
cleansing  from  defilement.  It  is  on  this  foundation — 
so  widespread  that  nothing  could  be  wider — that 
Christian  progress  is  based. 

Implied  in  what  has  been  said  above  is  much  else 
that  might  be  drawn  out  in  detail.  We  find,  for 
instance,  in  the  personality  of  Jesus  the  perfect  balance 
between  traits  which — though  excellent  in  themselves 
— deform  a  character  when  developed  one-sidedly. 
Thus  in  Him  kindliness  never  degenerates  into  senti 
mental  indulgence,  and  zeal  for  righteousness,  though 
it  can  lead  Him  to  be  stern,  never  becomes  harshness. 
He  has  a  vivid  sense  of  the  seriousness  of  life  ;  yet 
He  is  quite  at  home  amidst  the  mirth  of  a  wedding 
party,  He  loves  to  hear  the  prattle  and  play  of  children, 
and  His  words  are  often  lit  up  with  a  touch  of  humour 
and  of  kindly  irony.1 

1  He  seems  to  have  originated  the  simple  love  of  children  as 
we  know  it  now.  Till  His  time  the  usual  attitude  had  been 
mainly  one  of  sternness — '  Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child.' 
As  to  Christ's  love  of  humour,  most  translations  of  the  Bible 
obscure  it,  and  many  commentators  ignore  it.  Such  parables 
as  that  of  the  family-man  in  bed  being  knocked  up  by  his  per 
sistent  neighbour  ;  or  the  unjust  judge  being  harried  by  the 
importunate  widow — can  hardly  have  failed  to  make  an  appeal 
to  the  sense  of  humour  amongst  those  who  first  heard  them  told. 
Our  Lord's  words  to  the  Syrophoenician  woman,  '  For  this 
saying  go  thy  way  ;  the  devil  is  gone  out  of  thy  daughter ', 
clearly  imply  His  delight,  not  only  at  her  faith,  but  at  the  wit  and 
aptness  of  her  retort.  (For  more  on  this  subject  see  T.  R.  Glover, 
The  Conflict  of  Religions  in  the  Roman  Empire,  p.  118.)  We 
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Or  again  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  extra 
ordinary  sense  of  completeness  which  results  from  the 
perfect  aim  of  His  entire  life  work.  A  great  saint  like 
St.  Paul  could  look  back  to  years  which  had  been 
wasted  and  worse  than  wasted — years  which  he  counted 
as  but  refuse  ;  but  his  Master,  as  He  hung  dying  on  the 
cross,  and  surveyed  a  life  marred  by  no  flaws  of  self- 
pleasing  or  sloth,  could  exclaim  '  It  is  finished '.  It 
was,  indeed,  to  be  continued  in  the  society  of  Christian 
disciples  ;  they  were  to  draw  out  before  angels  and  men 
the  full  meaning  and  purpose  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  ; l 
they  might  even  be  said  as  members  of  Christ's  body  to 
fill  up  something  which  was  lacking  in  His  sufferings.2 
But  looking  at  the  life  of  those  years  when  He  walked 
amongst  men  visibly,  we  cannot  deny  that  it  possesses 
an  extraordinary  completeness  such  as  could  result  only 
from  perfect  certainty  of  aim  and  complete  accomplish 
ment.3  These  then,  in  merest  outline,  are  some  of  the 
reasons  why  the  Christian  feels  sure  that  Christ  holds 
the  true  secret  of  progress.  He  sees  in  the  Gospel  pages 
the  record  of  a  flawless  life  ;  he  sees  the  figure  of  Jesus 
go  forward  without  hesitation  and  without  confession 
of  failure  ;  on  its  way  the  figure  passes  by  unsinged 
those  burning  questions  of  the  day  which  now  are  only 

find  the  same^love  of  humour  in  St.  Paul,  e.  g.  his  charming  play 
on^the  name  'Onesimus'  (Philem.  10,  12),  and  his  commendation 
of  '  salt '  (wit)  in  conversation  (Col.  iv.  6). 

This  subject  is  important  as  well  as  interesting,  because 
humour  is  one  of  the  tests  by  which  heretical  opinion  can  be 
detected.  The  Gnostic  and  other  early  heretics  seem  to  have 
been  wanting  in  any  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  with  the  result  that 
their  doctrines  became  increasingly  silly  and  fantastic,  until  they 
perished.  At  the  present  day  Theosophists  as  a  body  show 
the  same  lack  of  humour  ;  which  gives  reason  for  thinking  that 
many  of  their  doctrines  are  doomed  to  follow  those  of  the 
Gnostics  into  merited  oblivion. 

1  Eph.  iii.  9-1 1.  Col.  i.  24. 

3  Contrast  the  verdict  of  Ruskin  on  himself — and  his  is  by 
no  means  what  one  would  call  a  '  wasted  life  '.  The  later  editions 
of  his  works  are  full  of  footnotes  in  which  he  retracts  or  modifies 
what  he  had  originally  said  ;  e.  g.  '  If  only  I  had  had  just 
a  little  more  sense  and  stopped  talking,  how  much  life  I  might 
have  saved  from  expending  itself  in  useless  sputter,  and  kept  for 
careful  pencil  work  !  .  .  .  What  good  this  wretched  rant  of  a  book 
can  still  do  ...  7  don't  see.'— The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture 
v,  4,  n.  52. 
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burnt-out  embers  ;  it  gathers  round  itself  all  that  men 
had  thought  of  till  then  as  hindering  progress — the 
ignorant,  the  suffering,  the  embittered,  the  sinful,  the 
outcast.  These — like  the  paralytic  in  the  gospel  pages 
— Christ  touches  still  :  power  flows  forth  from  Him 
unto  them  ;  and  now — enlightened,  enheartened,  and 
strengthened  in  will — they  hang  back  no  longer,  but 
follow  as  He  leads  on  towards  that  goal  of  humanity 
which  He  alone  can  clearly  see  in  all  its  splendour  and 
completeness. 

With  such  a  guide  before  us — no  abstract  principle 
but  a  living  personality — it  is  to  be  expected  that 
a  distinctive  type  of  character  should  be  produced 
amongst  His  followers.  And  this,  we  may  fairly  claim, 
has  been  the  case  ;  though  we  must  admit  too  that 
professing  Christians  fall  often  far  below  their  own 
standards  ;  and  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  point  to  men 
who  apparently  have  no  religious  beliefs,  but  whose 
lives  are  yet  models  of  kindliness,  or  uprightness,  or 
cheerfulness,  or  diligence.  But  even  allowing  for  these 
facts,  there  seems  ground  enough  left  to  allow  of  our 
asserting  that  there  is  a  distinguishing  excellence 
about  Christian  character.  For  it  not  only  shows  all 
the  fine  characteristics  just  mentioned,  which  Agnostics 
also  show  ;  but  it  combines  them  into  a  unity  which 
enhances  them,  and  keeps  them  in  balance  and  pro 
portion  with  one  another.  This  combination  of  virtues 
into  a  vital  and  balanced  unity  is  a  distinctively 
Christian  achievement.  If  a  man  is  a  Christian,  his 
diligence  is  less  likely  to  turn  into  avarice,  his  upright 
ness  into  harshness,  or  his  kindliness  into  sentimen 
tality,  than  if  he  were  not  a  Christian.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  claim  that  a  man  whose  character  exhibits 
these  sterling  qualities,  all  bound  together  by  '  charity  ' 
(i.  e.  sincere  and  practical  devotion  to  his  neighbour's 
welfare),  is  almost  instinctively  recognized  as  a  follower 
of  Christ.  When  we  meet  such  a  man  in  business,  we 
can — without  knowing  anything  about  what  he  does 
on  Sunday — almost  certainly  say  of  him,  '  Thou  also 
art  one  of  his  disciples.'  On  the  other  hand,  when  we 
mix  among  such  characters  as  those  of  Emily  Bronte's 
Withering  Heights,  we  feel  at  once  that  brutality 
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and  obstinacy  devastate  the  whole  scene,  just  because 
their  excellent  qualities  of  '  grit '  and  determination 
have  been  allowed  to  run  wild,  unrestrained  by  that 
Christian  caritas  which  is  '  the  bond  of  perfectness '. 
Or  if  we  turn  to  real  life,  we  soon  find  Agnostics,  great 
in  many  respects,  in  whom  their  friends  detected  a 
pessimism,  a  lack  of  vision,  and  a  tendency  to  sensuous- 
ness,  from  which  Christian  faith  could  have  saved  them.1 

This  fact  becomes  clear  directly  we  begin  to  study 
character  as  a  whole,  and  not  split  up  into  disconnected 
qualities.  It  is  surprisingly  easy  to  find  weak  points 
in  virtues  when  they  are  considered  in  the  abstract, 
i.  e.  in  isolation  from  the  living  personality  of  which 
they  form  a  part.  When  writers  like  Nietzsche  depict 
the  Christian  virtue  of  humility  as  poor-spirited  ser 
vility,  their  plausibility  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
they  put  into  the  pillory  an  abstract  idea  of  their 
own  invention,  which  is  quite  unlike  the  real  thing. 
The  mistake  is  one  for  which  we  cannot  blame  the 
critics  alone,  for — as  we  have  confessed  above — orthodox 
believers  have  themselves  often  thought  of — and  ex 
hibited — Christian  character  as  a  bundle  of  desiccated 
shreds  without  any  living  sap.  Where  an  Agnostic 
writer  has  avoided  this  mistake,  and  has  regarded 
a  Christian  character  as  a  whole,  he  has  often  attained 
to  a  very  true  appreciation  of  it.  Thus  Cotter  Morison 
expresses  great  admiration  of  the  humility  which  was 
a  marked  characteristic  of  St.  Louis  of  France.2  He 
views  the  personality  of  the  saintly  king  as  a  whole, 
and  thereby  escapes  the  absurd  error  of  supposing  that 
meekness  is  incompatible  with  firmness. 

The  lesson  of  this  is,  that  all  who  undertake  to  discuss 
conduct  as  an  abstract  science  should  pay  careful 
attention  to  the  actual  life-stories  of  heroic  men  and 
women  of  all  ages.  Deliberate  neglect  of  the  Saints 
has  been  one  of  the  weaknesses  in  modern  Anglo-Saxon 
Christianity.  There  are  now  signs  of  a  reaction,  e.  g.  the 
interest  taken,  even  in  Protestant  circles,  in  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi.  Of  course  this  new  movement  must  not  be 
to  the  neglect  of  the  other.  The  well-equipped 

1  F.  Harris,  Contemporary  Portraits,  pp.  166,  179. 

2  In  his  book  The  Service  of  Man,  chap.  vii. 
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Christian  should  try  to  gain  light  on  the  practical 
applications  of  his  creed  not  only  from  biographies, 
but  also  through  the  labours  of  the  philosopher,  the 
moralist,  the  economist,  and  the  historian.1  We  greatly 
need  that  professed  believers  should  be  better  in 
structed  in  both  respects  ;  but,  without  doubt,  a  very 
urgent  requirement  at  present  is  for  a  wider  knowledge 
of  Christian  achievement  and  character  as  they  are 
shown  in  noble  living.  The  spread  of  such  knowledge 
would  have  immediate  and  wide-spread  results.  For 
even  the  least  educated  gain  inspiration  and  enlighten 
ment  as  they  read  of  David  Livingstone  the  Christian 
explorer,  or  Josephine  Butler  and  her  tremendous 
fight  against  organized  vice,  or  Father  Damien  and  his 
work  and  death  amongst  the  lepers,  or  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
or  Sir  Thomas  More,  or  St.  Catherine  of  Siena.  An 
acquaintance  with  the  world's  best  citizens,  such  as 
these,  gives  the  man  or  woman  of  the  present  day  some 
thing  which  can  be  gained  from  no  other  source — 
a  true  view  of  progress,  an  insight  into  the  means  of 
attaining  it,  and  a  sense  of  comradeship  as  he  works 
for  it.  Moreover,  some  knowledge  of  the  men  and 
women  who  have  nobly  served  their  generation,  brings 
home  a  truth  of  the  utmost  importance  which  is  greatly 
overlooked.  As  we  contemplate  the  lives  of  such  true 
servants  of  humanity  as  those  just  mentioned,  we  are 
struck  by  a  feature  which  is  common  to  them  all. 
Each  and  every  one  has  recognized  that  the  task  before 
him  was  greater  by  far  than  his  mere  human  strength 
and  wisdom  could  encompass.  Each  has  thrown  himself 
upon  a  power  greater  than  himself,  and  in  the  strength 
of  that  power  has  accomplished  what  he  hardly  dared 
to  hope. 

How  shall  we  account  for  these  facts  ?  For  facts  they 
certainly  are.  No  other  explanation  covers  the  ground 
save  the  Christian  one  that  these  are  instances  of  co 
operation  between  the  human  and  the  divine.  The 
men  and  women  who  have  done  deeds  of  lasting  value 
have  been  supremely  conscious  of  their  own  powerless- 
ness  ;  but  they  remembered  what  great  things  God  had 

1  On  Christian  character  approached  from  this  direction  see 
Dr.  Illingworth's  excellent  book,  Christian  Character. 
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done  in  the  past  ;  they  had  before  them  the  com 
pelling  example  of  Christ  ;  and  they  went  forward 
relying  still  upon  the  same  power. 

This  is  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  the 
Strengthens x ;  or  perhaps  one  might  more  truly  speak 
of  '  fact  '  instead  of  '  doctrine  '.  For  it  is  indeed  a  fact — 
open  to  all  men  to  verify  in  their  own  experience.  As 
we  know  it  now,  it  is  a  distinctive  gift  of  Christianity  ; 
though  this  is  not  to  deny  that  it  was  active  before  the 
time  of  Christ,  and  is  active  now  in  millions  who  do  not 
own  obedience  to  His  name.  Indeed,  so  far  from 
slurring  over  this  point,  the  Christian  should  emphasize 
it  ;  for  it  shows  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
no  '  bolt  from  the  blue  ',  totally  unrelated  to  previous 
experience.  Rather,  it  is  the  full  expression  of  that 
truth  towards  which  the  sincere  thinkers  even  among 
the  pagans  had  been  feeling  their  way.  A  notable 
instance  is  that  of  Socrates,  who  believed  that  he  heard 
within  himself  a  counselling  and  warning  voice  sent  by 
the  gods  to  guide,  when  perplexed,  those  men  who  tried 
to  serve  them.2  The  earliest  Christian  teachers  recog 
nized  this  Godward  groping  amongst  their  heathen 
audiences,  and  made  it  a  ground  of  their  appeal. 
St.  Paul  in  his  sermon  on  the  Areopagus  at  Athens 
quotes  the  Greek  poet's  expression  of  belief :  '  For  we 
are  also  his  offspring.'  In  writing  to  his  Corinthian 
converts  who  had  only  lately  turned  from  heathen 
vices,  and  who  were  still  painfully  tolerant  of  scandals 
amongst  themselves,  the  apostle  does  not  hesitate  to 
appeal  to  the  natural  right  judgement  of  the  human 
conscience,  '  Quit  you  like  men  ;  be  strong/  So,  too, 
St.  John  writes  of  '  the  true  light  which  lighteth  every 

1  '  The  Comforter  '  no  longer  conveys  the  full  meaning  of  the 
Latin  word  '  confortare  '  from  which  it  was  derived,  and   which 
means  '  to  strengthen  '. 

2  Plato,    Apology,    31    D,    40    A.       Socrates    (born   469   B.C.) 
addresses  his  judges  thus,  when  on  trial  for  his  life  :    '  You  have 
heard  me  speak  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  places  of  an 
oracle  or  sign  which  comes  to  me,  and  is  the  divinity  which 
Meletus  ridicules  in  the  indictment.    This  sign,  which  is  a  kind 
of  voice,  first  began  to  come  to  me  when  I  was  a  child  ;  it  always 
forbids  but  never  commands  me  to  do  anything  which  I  am 
going  to  do.    This  is  what  deters  me  from  being  a  politician.' 
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man  ' 1 ;  and  later  theologians  even  speak  of  the  best 
pagan  teachers  as  '  Christians  before  Christ  '.2  The  same 
thought  is  expressed  in  one  of  our  best-known  modern 
hymns  : 

And  every  virtue  we  possess 
And  every  conquest  won, 
And  every  thought  of  holiness. 
Are  His  alone, 

even — that  is — if  we  are  not  aware  of  the  fact. 

'  But ',  says  the  Church,  '  if  you  are  aware  of  the 
source  from  which  all  your  moral  inspiration  springs, 
it  is  your  duty  and  your  privilege  to  co-operate  by 
consciously  seeking  the  guidance  and  strength  of  God 
the  Holy  Spirit.'  'If,  writes  St.  Paul,  '  we  live  by  the 
Spirit,  by  the  Spirit  let  us  also  walk.'  3  This  is  where  the 
originality  of  the  Christian  teaching  comes  in  ;  this  is 
the  explanation  of  the  moral  vigour  and  the  power  of 
repeated  rejuvenation  possessed  by  the  Christian  ideal 
of  progress.  The  world  upon  whose  ears  this  message 
fell  was  a  world  sick  at  heart  with  endless  failures  either 
to  purify  its  ideals  or  to  live  up  to  them  ;  so  that  the 
more  a  man  was  morally  in  earnest  the  sadder  he 
became.4  Even  the  '  daemon  '  of  Socrates  was  thought 
of  as  a  warning  voice  rather  than  as  an  inspiring  power. 
The  Jews,  indeed — the  moral  geniuses  of  the  ancient 
world — had  grasped  very  firmly  the  idea  that  Jehovah 
is  a  God  of  Righteousness  ;  the  best  of  them  had  also 
learnt  that  He  was  far  greater  than  any  tribal  con 
ception  of  Him  ;  and  that  the  divine  spirit  was  ever 
at  hand  to  lead  the  godly  into  the  land  of  righteousness.5 
But  yet  there  was  a  lack  of  power  and  conviction  in 
Israel's  message,  until  Christ  came.  He  told  His 
disciples  to  wait  in  the  city  until  they  should  be  clothed 
with  power  from  on  high  ;  then  they  went  forth  to 

1  Acts  xvii.  28  ;    i  Cor.  xvi.  13  ;    John  i.  9. 

2  Justin   Martyr,   writing   about   the   year  A.  D.    150,   places 
Socrates  and  Heraclitus  alongside  Abraham  and  Elijah  as  men 
who  lived  in  the  power  of  the  Word  of  God.    Apology  I,  c.  46. 
A  similar  thought  runs  through  the  Stromateis  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  i.  §§  1-58,  91-100  ;    vi.  §§  39-43- 

3  Gal.  v.  25. 

4  This  is  well  seen  in  the  Meditations  of  the  Stoic  Emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius. 

5  e.  g.  Ps.  xix.  9  ;  Ixxii.  17  ;   cxliii.  10. 
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turn  the  whole  world  upside  down  with  their  message.1 
And  their  message  was  indeed  revolutionary.  Friends 
and  foes  of  Christianity  alike  admit  that  it  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world.  There  was  a  fresh 
pulse  of  hope  and  certainty  in  its  assertion  that  God 
had  at  last  spoken  His  complete  message  in  a  '  word  ' 
which  all  could  understand,  in  Christ,  the  living  Word, 
Who  sought,  through  the  new  dispensation  of  the  Spirit, 
to  bring  all  men  into  conscious  fellowship  with  Himself. 
^  From  this  personal  relation  flow  all  the  details  of 
Christian  morality.  We  saw  above  that  St.  Paul 
bases  his  plea  for  purity  of  life  and  consideration  for 
others  directly  on  this  ground  ;  and  we  shall  find  that 
the  same  holds  good  for  every  other  Christian  virtue. 
The  new  reverence  and  love  for  children  which  Christ 
taught  arise  from  this  supernatural  relation.2  Such 
varied  excellencies  as  married  love,3  brotherly  feeling 
between  master  and  servant,4  and  public-spirited 
loyalty  to  the  State,5  all— according  to  St.  Paul— follow 
in  the  same  way. 

Misunderstood  virtues  like  humility  or  self-sacrifice 
are  seen  to  be  reasonable  if  looked  at  from  this  angle. 
Humility,  when  regarded  as  primarily  a  God-ward 
relation,  is  found  to  be  a  looking  at  facts  as  they  are 
between  the  Creator  and  his  creature  ;  whilst  on  its 
manward  side  humility  means  a  refusal  to  think  of 
oneself  more  highly  than  one  ought  to  think6 — surely 
a  very  valuable  trait  for  both  social  and  personal 
happiness.  It  marks  the  difference  between  the  cour 
teous  Christian  gentleman  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on 
the  other,  such  persons  as  Aristotle's  '  great-minded 
man  '  with  his  intolerable  condescension,  or  Nietzsche's 
'  Superman  ',  with  his  brusque  contempt  for  '  lesser 
men  '. 

In  the  same  way  discipline  and  self-sacrifice  can  only 
be  understood  if  we  keep  in  mind  the  personal  relation 
towards  which  they  are  meant  to  help  us.  Self-denial 
on  the  Christian  view  is  not  an  end  in  itself ;  it  is  not 
a  mechanical  means  of  salvation  ;  it  is  not  designed  to  be 

1  Luke  xxiv.  49  ;    Acts  xvii.  6.  2  Matt,  xviii.  10. 

Eph.  v.  22,  23.  *  Philem.  15,  16  ;  Eph.  vi.  5-9. 

J  Rom.  xiii.  i.  6  Rom.  xjj,  ^ 
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a  denial  of  life.  It  was  so  regarded  by  various  forms  of 
oriental  religion  (e.  g.  the  Indian  reverence  for  fakirs), 
but  not  by  Christianity.  According  to  this  latter,  the 
sole  aim  and  object  of  self-sacrifice  is  a  furtherance  of 
life — of  that  true  and  essential  personality  which  can 
only  emerge  when  the  baser  sides  of  life  are  controlled. 
Even  the  sufferings  of  Christ  Himself  were  endured 
because  of  the  joy  that  was  set  before  Him1;  and 
His  followers,  too,  are  bidden  to  remember  that  the 
heaviest  trials  of  the  present  are  light,  compared  with 
the  eternal  weight  of  glory  which  awaits  them.2 

Now  all  this  implies  that  the  Christian  believes  in 
better  character  as  the  essential  condition  of  progress, 
and  that  he  has  nothing  in  common  with  those  social 
reformers  who  pin  their  faith  chiefly  to  reforms  imposed 
upon  mankind  from  outside  by  legislation.  He  does 
not  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  have  the  Kingdom  of 
God  without  the  King.  And  this  is  why  the  Christian 
regards  the  average  Rationalist  view  of  progress  as  hope 
lessly  incomplete.  For  the  Christian  does  not  hold  that 
mere  moral  excellence  exhausts  the  full  meaning  of  pro 
gress.  On  the  contrary,  he  believes  that  progress  includes 
all  that  is  beautiful  and  true,  as  well  as  all  that  is  good  ; 
and  that  the  final  goal  of  human  endeavour  is  complete 
and  personal  communion  with  that  divine  mind  in 
which  the  ideals  of  goodness,  and  beauty,  and  truth 
dwell  already  in  perfection  and  unity. 

These  are  truths  which  Christians  have  often  tended 
to  overlook.  Sometimes  they  have  forgotten  that 
beauty  comes  from  God,  and  have  viewed  it  with  dread 
and  suspicion.  Sometimes  they  have  been  careless  of 
the  cause  of  truth.  Only  rarely  have  there  been  periods 
when  all  three  aspects  of  divine  perfection  were  equally 
emphasized.  And  yet  we  must  have  all  three  borne  in 
mind  if  our  notion  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  to  answer 
the  deepest  instincts  of  mankind.  For  it  is  certain  that 
human  nature  can  never  long  be  satisfied  if  there  lacks 
any  one  of  these  factors  of  perfection. 

At  this  point  it  may  appear  that,  by  bringing  in  such 
abstractions  as  '  Beauty  '  and  '  Truth  ',  we  run  the  risk 
of  drifting  away  from  a  personal  view  of  the  ideal  as  the 
1  Heb.  xii.  2.  2  2  Cor.  iv.  17. 
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source  of  moral  goodness.    But  in  reality  we  have  been 
preparing  to  take  another  step  in  this  very  direction. 
For  Art  and  Science  only  appear  impersonal  when  we 
look  at  them  from  an  abstract  point  of  view.    If  instead 
we  try  to  regard  them  as  a  whole,  we  see  that  neither 
of  them  exist,  any  more  than  morality,  in  total  isolation 
from  the  rest  of  life.    There  is  an  underlying  unity,  and 
this — like  the  unity  which  underlies  our  moral  judge 
ments — it  is  difficult  to  conceive  as  other  than  personal. 
The  cry  of  '  Art  for  art's  sake  '  leads  to  the  same  stag 
nation  and  decay  as  does  '  Morality  for  morality's  sake  ', 
or  '  Religion  for  religion's  sake  '.     In  the  case  of  the 
religious  instinct  it  is  clear  to  everyone  that  it  can  only 
be  healthy  so  long  as  its  interest  lies  in  something  out 
side  itself,  so  long  as  its  motto  is  '  For  God  and  my 
neighbour  !  '     In  the  same  way  no  great  work  of  Art 
can  be  simply  self-regarding.     A  great  book  is  written, 
not  because  its  author  wants  to  write  a  great  book,  but 
because  he  wants  to  tell  a  great  story.     A  man  who 
writes  merely  in  order  to  be  considered  literary  produces 
balderdash,  because  he  has  nothing  to  say.    There  must 
be  a  kind  of  self-sacrifice  in  the  life  of  every  true  artist, 
a  readiness  to  lose  oneself  in  the  hopes  and  fears  of  others. 
Moreover,  the  message  he  has  to  express  must  be  de 
livered  with  a  conviction  of  its  truthfulness  that  has 
something  of  moral  fervour  about  it ;   and  in  a  manner 
which  expresses  what  he  has  to  say  sincerely.    Directly 
we  speak  of  '  bad  '  art  we  use  a  term  which  has  moral 
associations ;    and    if    we    particularize    and    say  that 
a  building  is  pretentious,  or  a  piece  of  music  insincere, 
we   borrow    still   more   largely  from   the   language    of 
morality.     In  fact  we  may  say  that  all  sound  artistic 
criticism  tends  to  fall  back  upon  ideas  which  are  funda 
mentally  ethical. 

Now  this  may  be  in  part  a  mere  coincidence,  due  to 
our  poverty  of  language  ;  but  we  may  also  claim  that  it 
witnesses  to  a  real  and  organic  unity  between  the  three 
great  aspects  of  perfection — the  Good,  the  Beautiful, 
and  the  True.  No  one  of  them  can  be  simply  dissolved 
into  the  others  ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  find  that  they 
are  not  separate  from  one  another.  There  is  a  unity 
underlying  them  ;  and  they  remain  partly  abstractions 
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and  therefore  partly  unreal  so  long  as  we  ignore  that 
ground  of  unity.  This,  the  Christian  believes,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  divine  personality.  A  vital  sharing  in 
this  divine  existence  is  what  Christ  had  in  mind  when 
He  spoke  of  '  Life  '  as  the  object  of  His  work  amongst 
men.  He  did  not  say  that  He  had  come  that  men  might 
have  morality,  but  that  they  might  have  life.  And  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  think  of  '  Life  '  itself  as  an 
abstraction — a  big  abstraction  made  up  of  smaller 
ones  like  '  Morality  '  and  '  Art  '.  That  would  be  as 
unsatisfying  as  the  abstract  sandwich  invented  by 
a  German  war-time  humorist,  composed  of  a  meat 
ticket  between  two  bread  tickets. 

'  Life  '  in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  word  means 
a  looking  beyond  '  Morality '  and  '  Art  '.  These  ab 
stractions  have  their  use,  and  we  could  not  explore  the 
richness  of  reality  without  their  help.  But  because  they 
are  abstractions  they  cannot  be  wholly  true.  The 
Christian  therefore  looks  further,  and  aims  at  entering 
ever  more  consciously  and  deliberately  into  relation  with 
that  all-embracing  Heart  and  Mind  wherein  all  that  is 
good  and  beautiful  and  true  lives  and  moves  and  has 
its  being.  True  progress  or  fuller  life  means  simply 
a  completer  and  more  personal  fellowship  with  such 
a  God.  This  was  the  teaching  of  Jesus ;  and  our  own 
experience  forces  us  to  the  same  conclusion.  '  I  came 
that  they  may  have  life,  and  may  have  it  abundantly  ', 
declared  the  Master  ;  and  the  disciple,  at  the  end  of 
a  life-time,  testifies  '  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life,  and 
he  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God  hath  not  life  '.  x 

1  John  x.  10  ;    i  John  v.  12. 
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'  I  AM  come  ',  said  the  Christ,  '  that  men  may  have 
life,  and  have  it  abundantly.'  How  then  has  it  come 
about  that  an  intelligent  person  like  Nietzsche  can 
denounce  the  Christian  faith  as  '  a  denial  of  life  '  ? 
We  answer,  that  it  is  a  case  of  a  borrowed  blunder. 

Nietzsche  as  a  young  man  was  an  ardent  disciple 
of  the  pessimistic  Schopenhauer,  whose  chief  belief  was 
that  all  pain  and  evil  come  from  the  will.  Our  aim 
(so  Schopenhauer  taught)  should  therefore  be  to  get 
rid  of  all  desire,  first  by  sympathetic  immersion  in  the 
interests  of  other  people,  and  then  by  direct  and 
ascetic  denial  of  our  own  wills,  combined  with  an  atti 
tude  of  complete  resignation  and  indifference  to  events. 
Thus,  and  only  thus,  can  an  end  be  put  to  the  torture  of 
unrealized  desire.  Man  will  cease  to  be  unhappy  when 
he  ceases  to  be  conscious. 

For  this  teaching  Schopenhauer  made  the  amazing 
claim  that  it  was  supported  by  Christianity.  No  doubt 
there  is  a  superficially  Christian  flavour  in  his  praise  of 
sympathy  and  self-denial  ;  but  there  the  resemblance 
ceases.  For  Schopenhauer  counsels  the  extermination 
of  the  will  ;  whereas  Christian  self-denial  aims  at  its 
strengthening  and  purification — a  totally  different 
matter. 

Unfortunately  this  confusion,  once  introduced  by 
Schopenhauer  into  Nietzsche's  mind,  remained  there  ; 
so  that  when  he  came  to  reject  Schopenhauer's  pessi 
mistic  standpoint,  he  continued  to  accept  its  erroneous 
identification  with  Christianity. 

This  goes  far  to  explain  his  furious  attacks  upon 
Christianity,  or  rather  upon  that  queer  distortion  of  it 
which  had  emanated  from  Schopenhauer's  fertile  brain. 
For  it  is  really  the  latter's  pessimism,  and  not  any 
Christian  teaching,  that  Nietzsche  is  combating  when 
he  stigmatizes  resignation  and  '  Nay-saying  '  to  life  as 
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a  mean  and  ignoble  doctrine — a  '  slave  morality  '  which 
canonizes  tameness  and  inoffensiveness.  Its  sickly 
virtue  of  sympathy — he  asserts — preserves  crowds  of 
weak  and  '  physiologically  botched  '.  Its  morality 
interferes  with  freedom  by  inventing  such  ideas  as  '  sin  ' 
and  '  responsibility  '.  No  doubt  this  slave,  or  Christian 
morality,  is  a  useful  tool  for  keeping  slave-like  characters 
contented  and  obedient  ;  but  unfortunately  it  has 
escaped  from  the  control  of  the  master-class,  and  has 
actually  tainted  their  thoughts. 

The  only  hope  of  escape,  according  to  Nietzsche — the 
only  way  to  '  Y^a-saying  '  instead  of  denial  of  life — is 
to  be  found  in  the  ideal  of  Superman.  He  will  shatter 
the  old  values  such  as  '  good  '  and  '  bad  ',  and  will 
impose  his  own  values  upon  life  and  action.  He  will 
rise  above  the  pettiness  of  ordinary  men,  and  will  live 
in  the  higher  air  of  great  achievements,  '  beyond  good 
and  evil  '.  He  will  have  no  concern  for  neighbourliness 
or  pity,  because  these  may  interfere  with  his  masterful 
aims.  He  will  be  capable  of  great  egoism  and  of  great 
self-sacrifice,  of  great  virtue  and  of  great  sins.  He  will 
not  be  a  mere  pleasure-seeker,  because  that  is  rather 
weak  and  effeminate.  On  the  contrary  he  will  despise 
'  tea-grocers,  Christians,  cows,  women,  Englishmen,  and 
other  democrats  ' 1  who  set  great  store  on  comfort. 
In  fact  he  will  stand  for  the  living  of  life  with  a  magnifi 
cent  zest ;  he  will  challenge  Schopenhauer's  pessimism, 
not  with  mere  '  will- to-live  ',  but  with  a  buoyant  '  will- 
to-power  '.  Though  himself  free  from  the  cramping  vice 
of  sympathy,  the  Superman  may  indulge  himself  in 
a  good-natured  and  half-contemptuous  pity  for  the 
rabble  of  workers  and  slaves  who  must  form  the  basis 
of  the  social  pyramid  ;  for  this  condescending  to  his 
inferiors  will  increase  superman's  feeling  of  his  own  power 
and  superiority. 

But,  the  reader  will  ask,  does  Superman  already 
exist  ?  or  is  he  merely  in  the  future  ?  To  this,  quite 
contradictory  answers  can  be  supplied  from  Nietzsche's 
own  writings.  In  his  earlier  writings  he  finds  his  super 
man  incarnate  in  such  figures  as  Caesar  Borgia,  or 
Napoleon,  or  Schopenhauer  ;  but  toward  the  end  of  his 
1  Twilight  of  the  Gods,  p.  95. 
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life  he  held  the  view  that  Superman  has  not  yet  ap 
peared,  and  that  all  we  can  look  for  at  present  is  a  race 
of  higher  men  from  whom  Superman  will  at  last  emerge. 

This  is  one  point  where  Nietzsche  wavers  in  his  con 
victions  ;  and  there  are  others,  of  still  greater  impor 
tance  for  his  philosophy,  concerning  which  he  speaks  in 
uncertain  tones.  He  cannot,  for  instance,  make  up 
his  mind  whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as  absolute 
truth  in  the  world,  or  not.  If  there  is,  it  means  that 
there  is  something,  viz.  truth,  which  even  Superman 
has  to  accept  :  it  interferes  with  Superman's  power  to 
impose  his  own  values — a  power  on  which  Nietzsche 
insists  most  strongly,  as  it  distinguishes  Superman  from 
Christians  and  others  who  slavishly  accept  moral 
values  instead  of  inventing  them.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  there  is  not  an  absolute  Truth,  i.e.  one  which  is 
true  quite  independently  of  Superman,  what  ground  has 
Nietzsche  for  praising  '  intellectual  uprightness  '/  and 
for  preaching  his  doctrines  as  '  true  '  ?  After  much 
hesitation,  Nietzsche  finally  admits  that  even  Superman 
must  accept,  and  not  invent,  so  far  as  truth  is  concerned. 
'It  is ',  he  writes  of  truthfulness,  '  past  all  doubt  that 
even  to  us  a  stern  "  thou  shalt  "  is  still  speaking  ;  even 
we  still  obey  a  stern  law  above  us.' 2 

Now  this  is  of  the  utmost  importance  ;  for  it  really 
gives  away  Nietzsche's  whole  case  for  Superman's 
boasted  '  Transvaluation  of  all  values  '.  If  he  once 
admits  that  there  is  any  absolute  truth,  he  must  also 
admit  that  morality  can  stand,  quite  independently  of 
whether  Superman  accepts  it  or  not. 

Besides  this  question  of  truth,  there  are  several 
other  points  where  Nietzsche,  whilst  attacking  Christian 
morality,  involves  himself  in  hopeless  contradiction. 
In  disproving,  for  instance,  the  priestly  invention 
called  '  conscience  ',  he  sees  that  man  cannot  be  held 
morally  responsible  unless  he  has  free-will.  Nietzsche 
is  thus  led  on  in  the  heat  of  argument  to  deny  the 
existence  of  free-will ;  and  in  order  to  do  this  effectually, 
he  actually  denies  the  existence  of  any  will  whatever  ! 3 
Here  we  see  Nietzsche,  who  started  out  to  make  a  much- 

1  Zarathustra,  III.  Ixiv. 

*  The  Dawn  of  Day,  Preface.  3  Antichrist,  §  14. 
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needed  protest  against  Schopenhauer's  pessimism, 
actually  betrayed  by  his  prejudice  against  Christianity 
into  the  very  same  error — a  denial  of  the  will — that  he 
set  out  to  combat. 

In  other  matters  too  his  views  are  involved  in 
obscurity.  Sometimes  he  regards  the  warrior  class  as 
the  highest  of  all ;  sometimes  as  merely  doing  the  coarser 
work  for  the  intellectual  ruling  class.1  But  perhaps  the 
most  fundamental  inconsistency  of  which  he  is  guilty 
springs  from  his  doctrine  of  the  '  Eternal  Recurrence  '. 
This  he  himself  believed  to  be  the  most  weighty  part  of 
his  message,2  whilst  his  warmest  admirers  speak  of  it 
as  the  curse  which  dogged  his  footsteps.3  Such  language 
is  none  too  strong,  for  it  is  an  obvious  obsession  which 
cuts  clean  across  every  other  aspect  of  his  teaching. 
If  one  believes  in  '  Eternal  Recurrence  '  down  to  every 
detail — that  what  is  happening  now  has  already  hap 
pened  an  infinite  number  of  times,  and  will  do  so  again 
— it  is  futile  to  worry  oneself  about  producing  Super 
man,  or  making  any  effort  of  any  kind. 

This  seems  so  obvious,  that  Nietzsche's  failure  to 
perceive  it  is  a  serious  ground  for  mistrusting  the 
balance  of  his  judgement  altogether.  Certainly  his 
writings  are  suggestive  and  full  of  flashes  of  insight  : 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  philosophy  which 
contains  quite  such  fundamental  contradictions  as  his. 
And  yet  he  often  hits  the  right  nail  on  the  head  ; 
and  those  who  hold  the  Christian  point  of  view  cannot 
but  sympathize  with  his  refusal  to  accept  Schopen 
hauer's  pessimistic  doctrine  that  the  will  itself  is  the 
root  of  all  evil.4  That  this  pessimistic  attitude  to  life 
was  thoroughly  unhealthy  and  called  for  correction,  is 
shown  by  some  practical  results  of  Schopenhauer's 

1  Compare  Zarathustra,  Ixiii  (2)  with  Twilight  of  the  Gods,  §  57. 

2  Zarathustra,  xlvi,  &c. 

3  M.  A.  Miigge,  Friedrich  Nietzsche,  p.  79. 

4  It  was  a  sad  blunder  which  Nietzsche  made  when  he  identi 
fied  this  pessimism  with  Christianity  ;    but  it  is  worth  noting 
that  he  had  some  inkling  that  his  criticisms  did  not  altogether 
hold  good  against  Christ  Himself.     For  the  Christianity  which 
he  attacks  he  considers  to  have  been  grafted  by  the  '  rabbinic 
impudence '    of   St.    Paul   on   to   the   original   semi-Buddhistic 
teaching  of  Jesus.    Antichrist,  §§  30,  41. 
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influence.  It  was  not  long  before  his  views  produced 
a  fashionable  cult  of  decadence.  The  world  was  no 
longer  regarded  as  a  place  to  be  put  straight  or  made 
happier  ;  it  was  merely  to  be  explored  by  every  kind 
of  passionate  experience.  It  was,  we  may  say,  to  be 
enjoyed  as  flies  enjoy  a  heap  of  rotting  refuse,  without 
any  condemnation  of  what  was  rotten  or  effort  to 
improve  it. 

This  attitude  of  '  artistic  individualism  '  was  repre 
sented  in  this  country  chiefly  by  Oscar  Wilde.  It 
influenced  also  John  Davidson  the  poet ;  and  an 
Italian  writer  who  may  be  mentioned  here,  as  his  works 
have  been  translated  into  English — Leone  Sera.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  find  in  opposition  to  '  artistic  in 
dividualism  ' — but  also  critical  of  Christian  morality — 
such  authors  as  Walt  Whitman,  Ellen  Key,  Mr.  George 
Bernard  Shaw,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Garrod.  Of  all  these 
various  movements  of  thought — opposed  simultaneously 
to  one  another  and  to  Christian  morality — that  which 
is  most  foreign  to  the  Christian  spirit  is  the  philosophy 
of  Oscar  Wilde.  As  one  reads  such  violent  and  pre 
judiced  attacks  as  those  of  Nietzsche  or  John  Davidson, 
one  can  at  least  say  that  they  have  failed  in  their 
attempt  to  get  '  beyond  good  and  evil  ',  and  are  still 
full  of  real — though  perverted — moral  enthusiasm. 
There  is  at  least  something  in  such  critics  which  the 
Christian  who  argues  with  them  recognizes  as  worth 
converting. 

But  in  the  case  of  Oscar  Wilde  this  is  not  so.  There 
is  no  enthusiasm  left  ;  there  is  nothing  worth  aiming 
at,  except  one's  own  amusement.  The  matter  is  put  in 
a  nutshell  by  a  character  in  one  of  his  books  : 

I  never  approve  or  disapprove  of  anything  now.  It  is  an 
absurd  attitude  to  take  towards  life.  We  are  not  sent  into  the 
world  to  air  our  moral  prejudices.  I  never  take  any  notice  of 
what  common  people  say,  and  I  never  interfere  with  what 
charming  people  do.1 

Such  a  view  hardly  demands  detailed  refutation  at  the 
present  day.  Its  studied  detachment  from  all  questions 
of  right  and  wrong  is  merely  a  self-conscious  pose, 

1  Dorian  Gray,  p.  84. 
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sustained  by  a  few  sheltered  sybarites  for  a  few  short 
months.  It  makes  no  appeal  to  average  human  nature, 
which— as  even  Nietzsche  saw — demands  a  goal.  We 
need  not  then  spend  further  attention  on  '  artistic 
individualism  '  in  its  undiluted  form,  but  may  turn  to 
two  writers  who  combine  it  with  a  more  vigorous  and 
volitional  philosophy. 

The  best  known  of  these  is  the  poet  John  Davidson. 
He  quarrels  violently  with  Christianity,  whereas  Oscar 
Wilde  is  usually  content  to  ignore  it.  The  ground  of 
his  quarrel  is  that  Christianity  has  interfered  with 
men's  vaulting  ambitions.  It  has  waged  successful  war 
on  the  kingdom  of  Mammon  ;  it  has  hindered — 

.  .  .  the  heathen  cult 

Of  sensuous  things,  and  loose  abandonment 
To  nature  and  the  world.  .  .  -1 

But  now  the  Christian  domination  is  over.  Men  are 
discovering  that  Conscience  is  nothing  but — 

.  .  .  some  special  cowardice 
In  honour  held  by  Man's  perverted  heart.2 

The  God  of  the  Christians,  too,  has  been  discovered  to 
be  a  fraud  : 

Sad  Christ  of  pity  and  sin,  the  prosperous  world, 
The  world  of  understanding,  worlds  of  joy, 
Begin  to  find  you  out.  .  .  .3 

But,  besides  Christianity  with  its  fraudulent  God  and 
Heaven  and  Hell,  Davidson  declares  that  all  such 
doctrines  as  Nietzsche's  Superman  must  be  forgotten. 
For  the  rearing  of  Superman  demands  some  sort  of 
regard  for  posterity,  and  consequently  some  sort  of 
restraint  on  our  own  enjoyment.  But,  cries  Mammon  : 

I  want  you  to  begin  a  world  with  me, 
Not  for  posterity,  but  for  ourselves. 

.  .  .  my  people,  come, 

Devise  with  me  a  world  worth  living  in — 
Not  for  our  children  and  our  children's  children, 
But  for  our  own  renown,  our  own  delight  ! 
All  lofty  minds,  all  pride,  all  arrogance, 
All  passion,  all  excess,  all  craft,  all  power, 
All  measureless  imagination,  come  !  4 

1  The  Triumph  of  Mammon,  p.  17. 

2  Testament  of  an  Empire-Builder,  p.  32. 

3  Mammon,  p  -64 .  4  Ibid.,  p.  144. 
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It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  thorough-going  attack 
on  Morality  than  this.  Beside  it,  such  a  position  as 
Nietzsche's  seems — as  Davidson  himself  said— quite 
Christian.  But  in  one  respect  the  two  writers  are  alike. 
Each  of  them  is  obsessed  by  one  of  these  metaphysical 
notions  which  have  a  queer  habit  of  installing  themselves 
in  the  minds  of  modern  immoralists.  In  Nietzsche's 
case  it  is  Eternal  Recurrence  ;  in  Davidson's  it  is 
a  doctrine  of  atomistic  materialism. 

By  means  of  it  he  tries  to  justify  his  total  rejection 
of  morality  ;  his  argument  being  that  everything  is 
made  up  of  atoms,  and  therefore  everything  is  equally 
innocent. 

Nothing  is  bestial,  nothing  mean  or  base, 
For  all  is  Universe.  .  .  -1 

But  whilst  he  rejects  morality,  he  tries  to  save  truth, 
by  making  the  tremendous  assumption  that  '  matter 
can  never  belie  itself  '.2  Of  course  this  cannot  be 
granted  for  a  moment  ;  on  the  contrary,  materialism 
provides  the  weakest  possible  basis  for  believing  in  any 
truth  at  all.  It  would  be  just  as  sensible  to  believe 
the  accuracy  of  a  sentence  made  up  by  a  handful  of 
letters  drawn  haphazard  out  of  a  bag.  Further,  David 
son's  assumption  proves  too  much  ;  for  it  does  not 
allow  any  room  for  error,  which  certainly  exists. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  poet  is  here  in  the  same 
dilemma  as  Nietzsche.  Both  of  them  waver  when  faced 
by  the  question  '  What  is  truth  ?  '  If  they  deny  its 
existence,  they  cannot  logically  preach  their  doctrines 
as  true  ;  whilst  if  they  grant  that  truth  is  real,  and  that 
we  ought  to  follow  it,  they  are  admitting  the  thin  end 
of  the  wedge  of  moral  duty. 

Another  author  who  may  be  mentioned  here  in 
passing  is  Leone  Sera.  It  is  not  likely  that  his  books 
will  have  much  influence  in  this  country,  for  they  are 
(in  the  English  translation  at  least)  so  obscure  as  to 
be  almost  unreadable.  Roughly  speaking,  he  may  be 
said  to  adopt  Nietzsche's  ideal  of  Superman,  whilst 
dropping  Nietzsche's  one-sided  laudation  of  physical 
vigour,  and  asserting  that  aesthetic  taste  is  the  highest 

1  Mammon,  p.  95.  2  Ibid.,  p.  170. 
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phenomenon  of  existence.  He  names  his  new  ideal 
the  '  aristocratic  '  ;  but  much  ambiguity  surrounds  his 
use  of  the  word.  Sometimes  it  stands  for  a  new  aris 
tocracy  of  intellect  and  muscle  drawn  from  every  class  ; 
sometimes  for  those  people  who  possess  titles.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  '  aristocrat  '  whom  Sera  holds  up  to  us 
seems  to  be  a  kind  of  idealized  bandorlero.  Napoleon 
is  quoted  as  a  superb  example  of  the  highest  type  of 
man  which  takes  what  it  wants,  without  a  bad  conscience. 
But  Sera  also  finds  room  for  the  '  physiologically 
botched  '  despised  by  Nietzsche,  for  he  admits  that 
their  mental  contributions  to  civilization  may  be  very 
great. 

The  chief  direction,  though,  in  which  he  looks  for 
progress  is  through  '  Social  Rhythms '  of  alternate 
building  up,  flourishing,  and  decay  of  civilizations. 
An  advanced  stage  of  culture — such  as  the  Renaissance 
—produces  a  phase  of  voluptuousness.  This  leads, 
through  the  abandonment  of  work,  and  famine,  and 
egoism,  to  decay  :  only  to  make  room  for  a  higher 
civilization.  So,  too,  in  the  internal  life  of  a  nation  ; 
envy  is  the  condition  of  progress. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  attempt  a  refutation  of 
such  views  as  these.  They  will  only  appeal  to  the 
rare  individual  who  is  prepared  to  support  the  paradox 
that  envy  is  a  social  virtue,  and  to  maintain  that  pro 
gress  is  to  be  made  by  the  clumsy  process  of  throwing 
civilization  into  the  melting-pot  of  decadence  and  civil 
strife,  on  the  very  poor  chance  that  something  better 
will  emerge.  This  method — which  makes  no  attempt 
to  select  from  all  the  circumstances  just  those  few  which 
conduce  to  the  desired  effect — reminds  one  irresistibly 
of  Charles  Lamb's  Chinaman  whose  pig  had  been 
roasted  when  the  house  was  accidentally  burnt  down. 
Roast  pig  was  found  so  appetizing  that  the  dish  was 
often  served  again  ;  but  on  each  occasion  it  was  pre 
pared  in  the  same  way — by  burning  down  a  complete 
house. 

So  much  for  Artistic  Individualism  and  the  cult  of 
decadence.  We  owe  its  discrediting  very  largely  to 
writers  whom — on  other  grounds — we  have  to  criticize. 
Of  these,  one  of  the  earliest  was  the  American  poet 
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Walt  Whitman.  He  was  entirely  right  in  protesting 
against  the  finicking  fastidiousness  of  self-conscious 
aesthetes  ;  his  joyous  acceptance  of  life  as  something 
worth  living  was  a  much-needed  challenge 1  to  the 
palsied  young  man  who  regarded  it  with  studied  despair. 
And  yet  his  protest  went  awry  and  became  exaggerated 
— as  nearly  all  protests  do,  unless  controlled  by  the 
commonsense  of  Christian  faith.  In  Whitman's  case, 
the  poet  set  out  to  praise  life,  instead  of  wringing  his 
hands  over  it  in  the  then  fashionable  manner.  His 
best  known  work,  Leaves  of  Grass,  was  planned  to 
praise  all  things  ;  so  it  had  to  praise  coarse  things  as 
well  as  fine  ;  and  the  poet — unhindered  by  religious 
prejudices — did  it  so  successfully  that  he  has  actually 
founded  a  new  school  of  decadence,  composed  of  people 
who  worship  his  poetry. 

Of  a  very  different  kind  is  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's 
position,  though  it,  too,  is  a  protest  against  the  merely 
artistic  and  individual  view  of  life.  True,  he  accepts 
happiness  in  this  present  life  as  the  only  end  worth 
seeking.  But  this  happiness  is  not  thought  of  as  a 
merely  individual  thing  ;  his  social  enthusiasm  prevents 
that.  What  he  fails  to  see,  however,  is  that  the  two 
halves  of  his  philosophy  do  not  cohere.  His  passion  for 
the  common  good  is  a  splendid  thing  ;  yet  its  only 
effective  basis  can  be  found  in  a  fundamentally  moral 
view  of  the  whole  of  existence  ; — and  such  a  view  he 
seems  to  deny.  If,  as  Mr.  Shaw  suggests,  human  life  is 
to  be  thought  of  as  ending  in  the  crematorium  ;  and  if 
marriage  is  to  give  place  to  human  stock-breeding  with 
a  view  to  the  production  of  Superman,2  it  is  difficult 
to  see  that  any  place  is  left  for  morality  at  all.  And 
without  morality,  what  answer  can  Mr.  Shaw  give  to 
the  person  who  asks  why  he  should  make  any  effort  to 
improve  his  neighbour's — or  his  descendant's — well- 
being  ? 

It  is  the  more  remarkable  that  Mr.  Shaw  overlooks 
this  point,  as  he  himself  has  pointed  out  the  reason  why 
most  previous  reforms  have  failed,  namely,  that  men  do 
not  sufficiently  desire  them.  To  strengthen  this  desire 

1  R.  L.  Stevenson,  Familiar  Studies  in  Men  and  Books,  pp.  70, 88. 
8  The  Revolutionist's  Handbook,  p.  221. 
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is  an  essential  preliminary  to  progress.  Mr.  Shaw 
despairs  of  morality  ;  he  would  turn  away  from  it,  and 
put  his  trust  in  instinct  and  the  methods  of  the  stock 
yard  ;  whilst  Christianity  declares  that  the  desire  for 
improvement  is  a  moral  thing,  and  can  be  strengthened 
and  made  effective  by  moral  means  alone. 

Surely  the  Christian  Church  is  right  on  the  main 
contention  here,  and  Mr.  Shaw  is  wrong.  Perhaps  we 
can  even  see  what  has  led  him  wrong.  It  is  his  reliance 
upon  the  too  narrow  basis  of  his  own  experience.  The 
average  Christian  may  be  less  intelligent  than  Mr.  Shaw, 
but  he  has  at  his  disposal  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Church 
for  nineteen  centuries.  This  warns  him  that  existing 
morality  should  not  be  thrown  overboard  until  a  better 
has  been  discovered  ;  and  in  particular  that  such  an 
institution  as  marriage  cannot  be  easily  replaced. 

The  very  wildness  of  Mr.  Shaw's  suggestions  on  this 
point  goes  to  show  his  own  personal  innocence,  along 
with  his  inability  to  estimate  the  strength  of  the  forces 
about  which  he  is  theorizing.  In  this  respect  he  re 
sembles  another  Irishman — William  Blake  1 — who  was 
sometimes  licentious  in  theory  just  because  he  was  so 
blameless  in  practice.  We  find  the  same  phenomenon 
in  other  men  of  marked  intellectuality— Newton, 
Carlyle,2  J.  S.  Mill.3 

From  this  dangerous  tendency  to  picture  other  people 
as  though  they  were  a  replica  of  one's  self,  the  Christian 
is  saved  by  the  Church's  wide  experience  of  the  average 
man,  his  needs,  and  his  temptations.  The  value  of 
this  tradition,  to  which  Mr.  Shaw's  individuality  blinds 
him,  is  seen  more  clearly  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells.  Indeed 
the  general  drift  of  his  voluminous  output  is,  on  the 
whole,  back  to  Christian  orthodoxy.  He  has  not  yet 
accomplished  the  return  journey  ;  but  he  certainly  has 
a  persistent  interest  in  religion.  Even  when  he  has 
taken  the  characters  of  one  of  his  novels  4  to  a  remote 
spot  in  Labrador,  they  still  discuss  the  subject. 

1  G.  K.  Chesterton,  Blake,  pp.  74-9,  174-7. 

2  Craig,  The  Making  of  Carlyle,  p.  207. 

3  '  His   animal  appetites  were  probably  below   the   average 
intensity,  and  he  underestimated  their  force  in  others.' — Diet. 
Nat.  Biog,  xiii.  198.  *  Marriage. 
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He  sees  that  '  the  problem  of  motives  is  the  real 
problem  of  life  '  ;  but  he  regards  the  conflict  of  motives 
as  a  complexity  which  man  can  unravel  by  himself, 
whereas  Christianity  regards  it  as  due  to  a  fundamental 
weakness  which  can  only  be  cured  from  above.  When 
Mr.  Wells  is  faced  with  the  persistent  problem  of 
antagonistic  motives,  he  is  loth  to  part  with  any  one  of 
them  ;  he  can  only  suggest  that  they  should  be  some 
how  synthesized.  The  result  is  a  curious  mistiness  in 
his  main  ideals.  He  speaks  of  moving  towards  Power 
and  Beauty  ;  but  he  confesses  that  so  vague  a  goal  is 
uninspiring.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  vicious  circle  in  his 
thought  ;  social  progress  takes  its  direction  from 
conducing  to  the  developments  of  the  individual  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  criterion  of  individual  conduct  is 
to  be  social  service.  This,  of  course,  raises  the  question 
'  Social  service  of  what  kind  ?  to  what  end  ?  ' — a  ques 
tion  to  which  no  answer  can  be  given  except  by  a 
morality  which  is  more  than  merely  naturalistic. 

Amongst  less  influential  writers  have  been  mentioned 
the  Swedish  authoress  Ellen  Key  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Garrod. 
The  former  is  chiefly  known  for  her  revolutionary  views 
on  marriage  ; 1  the  latter  for  his  new  ideal  of  the  '  Gothic 
Gentleman  '.2 

This  is  an  endeavour  to  find  an  alternative  which 
shall  be  more  earnest  and  sincere  than  Artistic  Indi 
vidualism,  and  at  the  same  time  less  '  other-worldly  ' 
than  Christianity  (as  Mr.  Garrod  understands  it).  The 
distinction  is  important  ;  for  Mr.  Garrod's  idea  of 
Christian  morality  is  very  much  his  own.  He  regards 
it  as  essentially  impracticable — and  meant  to  be  im 
practicable  by  the  prophet  who  enunciated  it  in  hourly 
expectation  of  the  end  of  the  world.  With  this  pre 
supposition  in  his  mind,  it  is  small  wonder  that 
Mr.  Garrod  magnifies  the  ascetic  side  of  the  New  Testa 
ment  until  it  does  indeed  become  impracticable. 

But  this  is  just  where  we  would  join  issue  with  him. 
For  it  is  by  no  means  so  obvious  as  he  supposes  that 
Christian  morality  was  designed  for  a  perishing  world. 
On  the  contrary  we  claim  that  the  experience  of  nineteen 

1  In  Love  and  Marriage,  and  other  works. 

2  The  Religion  of  All  Good  Men. 
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centuries  shows  its  marvellous  practicability  and  power 
of  adaption  to  the  most  varied  circumstances.  And  if 
we  contrast  it  with  Mr.  Garrod's  own  alternative — an 
idea  of  gentleman-like  behaviour  in  which  the  '  Teutonic  ' 
or  '  Gothic '  virtues  are  strongly  emphasized — we  shall 
probably  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Christian  ideal 
is  far  clearer,  more  universal  in  its  scope,  and  infinitely 
more  attractive.  For,  as  history  bears  witness,  the  idea 
of  gentility  has  been  extraordinarily  fluid  and  unstable. 
A  hundred  years  ago  it  was  considered  quite  proper  for 
an  English  gentleman  to  get  intoxicated  in  public  and 
to  fight  duels.  At  the  Restoration  period,  undisguised 
licence  was  a  part  of  the  ideal  to  which  Mr.  Garrod 
points  us.  Have  we  not  heard  of  the  courtier  who  said 
he  '  was  sure  God  would  not  punish  him  for  his  gay  life  ; 
the  Almighty  was  too  much  of  a  gentleman  for  that  '  ? 

So  here  once  again  we  find  that  the  criticism  of 
Christian  ideals  breaks  down  when  the  issue  is  thoroughly 
understood  ;  and  the  failure  of  all  other  alternatives 
becomes  clearer  the  more  closely  one  examines  them. 
But  besides  their  individual  weakness,  their  scrutiny — 
even  on  the  small  scale  of  this  chapter — yields  some 
cumulative  results  which  are  full  of  interest.  These  we 
will  try  to  state  in  our  final  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  OUTLOOK 

As  he  looks  back  over  the  various  alternatives  to 
Christian  ideals  which  have  been  sketched  in  the 
previous  pages,  the  average  reader  will  probably  feel 
more  than  ever  assured  that  religion  has  a  vitally 
important  bearing  upon  progress.  His  survey  will  have 
shown  him  some  of  the  individual  weaknesses  of  the 
anti-Christian  proposals.  Let  us  now  notice  some  features 
which  they  share  in  common. 

And,  first,  that  they  are  largely  mere  reactions  from 
one  another,  with  comparatively  little  independent 
existence  of  their  own.  On  the  whole,  anti-Christian 
moralists  have  a  very  considerable  idea  of  their  own 
originality  ;  they  claim  to  be  prophets  of  an  absolute 
truth  which  no  one  else  has  seen  before  them.  But 
in  fact  their  originality  is  much  less  than  they  suppose. 
Nietzsche's  teaching,  for  instance,  was  largely  shaped 
by  the  circumstance  that  it  was  a  protest  against 
Schopenhauer's  anti-will  philosophy.  It  was  also  (as 
Dr.  Figgis  has  pointed  out1)  a  reaction  against  his 
aunts — elderly  maiden  ladies  who  represented  the 
irksomely  pious  and  gossiping  circles  of  a  small  provin 
cial  town.  At  the  same  time  his  philosophy  owes  much 
to  direct  borrowing.  His  laudation  of  power  dates — as 
he  admits — from  his  experiences  in  the  war  of  1870  ; 
and  it  was  confirmed  by  his  own  persistent  ill-health 
and  craving  for  robustness.  From  Schopenhauer  he 
learnt  to  write  his  marvellous  German — '  to  dance  with 
the  pen  '  as  he  expresses  it  ;  and  from  him,  or  from 
Indian  thought  direct,  he  derived  the  idea  which  he 
himself  believed  to  be  his  own  discovery — that  of 
Eternal  Recurrence. 

In   much   the  same  way — as    was  implied    in   the 

>  Figgis,  The  Will  to  Freedom,  p    51. 
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previous  chapter — the  other  anti-Christian  theorists  can 
be  very  largely  explained  by  saying  that  they  borrowed 
from  one  predecessor  or  criticized  another.  This  does 
not  mean  that  their  opinions  are  valueless  ;  on  the 
contrary,  Nietzsche's  reaction  from  Schopenhauer,  or 
Mr.  Shaw's  from  Oscar  Wilde,  are  movements  which 
Christians  must  recognize  as  essentially  in  the  right 
direction.  But  it  does  follow  that  their  protests,  like 
all  movements  of  reaction,  lose  most  of  their  usefulness 
when  they  have  done  their  work. 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  person  and  teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ  we  find  a  great  contrast.  We  see  a  man  whose 
gaze  is  so  firmly  fixed  on  the  values  which  are  eternal, 
that  nothing  can  distract  Him  from  His  goal.  The 
greatest  of  His  predecessors — the  Hebrew  Prophets — 
had  wrestled  with  the  waves  of  public  opinion  ;  He 
walked  upon  them.  He  mixed  in  the  everyday  life  of 
His  neighbours  ;  He  drew  his  illustrations  from  familiar 
surroundings  ;  and  yet  He  rises  serenely  above  the 
intrigues  and  prejudices  of  his  fellow  men.  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  explain  Him  as  a  mere  resultant  of  the 
circumstances  of  His  time.  He  speaks  not,  like  the 
scribes,  with  the  voice  of  mere  tradition  ;  nor,  like 
a  revolutionary,  in  blind  condemnation  of  things  as  they 
are,  but  with  authority  which  is  calm,  sure  of  itself, 
unquestionable. 

His  certainty  of  aim  is  in  marked  contrast  with  that 
of  His  critics.  These,  like  the  witnesses  called  against 
Him  two  thousand  years  ago,  are  quite  unable  to  agree 
amongst  themselves.  Nietzsche,  for  instance,  is  an 
aristocrat  and  believer  in  slavery  ;  whilst  Mr.  Shaw  is 
a  Socialist.  Both  these,  however,  agree  that  mere 
pleasure  is  not  the  right  aim  for  the  individual ;  whilst 
Oscar  Wilde  asserts  that  it  is.  Some  are  sceptical  as  to 
whether  there  is  any  such  thing  as  morality  at  all  ; 
whilst  others  are  filled  with  real — though  sadly  mis 
directed — moral  enthusiasm. 

^  Amongst  these  latter  we  find  that  their  criticism  of 
Christian  morality  frequently  strikes,  not  the  thing 
itself,  but  some  misunderstanding  or  travesty  of  it, 
for  which  professed  believers  may  be  partly  to  blame. 
It  follows  that  the  critics  might  often  find  satisfaction 
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for  their  aims  where  they  least  expect  it,  i.  e.  in  the 
Christian  faith  rightly  understood. 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  case  of  Nietzsche.  Through 
out  his  life  he  craved  for  friendship,  and  for  friendship 
of  some  one  on  whom  he  could  bestow  that  reverence 
which  was  so  large  a  part  of  his  nature.  Hero-worship 
was  rooted  deep  in  him  ;  it  led  him  to  try  to  give  sub 
stance  to  the  ideal  of  Superman  by  hailing  Schopen 
hauer,  Wagner,  Napoleon,  Goethe,  successively  as  its 
embodiment.  This  need  might  have  found  its  fulfil 
ment  in  the  person  of  Christ  if  only  Nietzsche  could  have 
seen  Him  clearly  through  the  mists  of  misrepresentation. 
So  might  other  characteristics  of  Nietzsche's  outlook — 
his  praise  of  self-sacrifice  (especially  in  devotion  to 
a  cause),  of  self-control,  of  asceticism  and  '  moderate 
poverty  ',  of  optimism,  of  romance  and  adventure. 
Even  Nietzsche's  demand  that  '  man  must  live  dan 
gerously  '  is  answered  by  the  Christian  creed  ;  for  what 
could  be  more  staggeringly  dangerous  than  the  world  as 
the  Christian  sees  it — a  world  in  which  creatures  have 
been  given  the  power  of  defying  their  Creator,  a  world 
into  which  the  Creator  Himself  descends  to  defeat  the 
powers  of  evil,  a  world  in  which  every  thought  and 
deed  is  fraught  with  eternal  consequences  ? 

Or,  to  take  one  more  instance  :  a  writer  like  John 
Davidson — for  all  his  blasphemies — may  be  less  far 
from  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  than  he  believed.  For 
there  is  something  religious  in  his  passionate  devotion  to 
truth,  and  in  the  trait  which  his  friends  could  see  so 
clearly — a  personal  chivalry  and  love  of  justice  for  his 
fellow  men  which  were  in  flat  contradiction  with  his 
professed  egoism.1 

Still  more  may  it  be  said  of  other  and  less  combative 
critics  of  Christian  morality,  that  if  only  they  had  been 
shown  the  Christian  life  in  its  true  beauty,  they  would 
have  found  there  the  satisfaction  of  many  instincts 
which  they  sought  in  vain  to  satisfy  in  other  ways. 
That  men,  for  example,  like  Henry  Sidgwick  or  J.  S. 
Mill  should  live  their  lives  in  definite  estrangement 
from  organized  religion,  was  a  grievous  loss  to  both  sides. 
On  the  one  hand  it  meant  that  the  Church  lost  just 
1  F.  Harris,  Contemporary  Portraits,  pp.  130,  136. 
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those  members  whose  clearness  of  view  was  least  dimmed 
by  prejudice  or  convention.  Their  withdrawal  left 
the  Church  unduly  under  the  influence  of  the  con 
servative  elements,  so  that  she  tended  to  become  the 
last  ditch  for  the  defence  of  abuses  and  vested  interests. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reformers  were  the  weaker  for 
losing  touch  with  the  immense  experience  of  human 
nature  which  the  Church's  tradition  enshrines.  They 
inclined  to  limit  their  purview  to  their  own  particular 
interests,  and  to  overlook  those  aims  and  objects  which 
they  themselves  did  not  happen  to  share.  For  these 
mutual  misunderstandings,  it  is  not  for  us  now  to 
apportion  blame,  so  much  as  to  take  the  lesson  home  to 
ourselves  with  the  resolve  that  in  future  no  righteous 
discontent  with  abuses,  no  striving  after  better  things, 
no  real  seeking  for  the  truth,  is  ever  again  driven  from 
the  threshold  of  the  Church.  One  of  the  saddest  features 
of  ecclesiastical  history  is  the  fact  that  again  and  again 
the  Spirit  of  God  has  been  forced  to  work  outside  the 
channels  recognized  by  the  orthodox.  Shall  we  never 
learn  this  lesson  from  experience  ?  Need  the  guardians 
of  the  Kingdom  always  offer  a  scandalized  resistance 
when  the  eager  crowds  try — as  Christ  said  they  would— 
to  take  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  by  storm  ?  But 
misunderstanding  will  not  explain  or  palliate  all  the 
divergencies  of  modern  thinkers  from  Christian  stan 
dards.  To  some  extent  at  least  the  quarrel  has  resulted 
from  deliberate  rejection  of  Christ's  view  of  life.  When 
Nietzsche  wrote  his  Anti-Christ,  or  Davidson  his  poetry, 
they  were  in  conscious  revolt  against  Christian  ideals. 

Ought  we,  though, — if  we  have  read  the  Gospels — to 
be  surprised  at  such  rebellion  ?  Need  we  wring  our 
hands  over  the  rebels  as  though  their  case  were  hopeless  ? 
It  must  needs  be  that  offences  come.  And  a  woe  is 
pronounced  on  the  individual  through  whom  others  are 
caused  to  stumble.  But  there  are  other  passages 
beside  these  in  the  New  Testament,  where  encourage 
ment  is  joined  with  warning.  Is  there  not  the  parable 
of  the  Prodigal  Son  ?  From  that  we  learn  that  the  son 
who  left  his  father's  house  and  squandered  his  birthright 
in  riotous  living  did  not  thereby  put  himself  outside 
his  father's  love.  On  the  contrary,  when  at  last  after 
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bitter  experience  he  returned  to  his  home,  he  seems  to 
have  got  nearer  to  his  father's  heart  than  ever  his 
correct  and  stay-at-home  brother  had  done  ; — from 
which  fact  orthodox  Christians  are  probably  meant  to 
learn  something  to  be  remembered  in  their  dealings 
with  those  who  at  the  present  moment  are  unorthodox 
in  either  faith  or  morals.  If  our  faith  in  Christian  ideals 
is  really  firm,  we  shall  be  content  to  wait  in  confidence 
for  the  time  when  those  who  are  now  exploring  the 
broad  and  seductive  ways  of  other  ideals  will  find  that 
these  do  not  lead  to  the  Promised  Land.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  there  will  be  a  return  to  the  Christian 
standards,  and  men  will  uphold  them  more  deliberately 
and  consciously  than  they  did  before  the  revolt.  Re 
garded  in  this  way,  the  present  revolt  will  be  seen  at 
last  to  have  had  the  same  happy  ending  as  the  literary 
criticism  of  the  Bible.  This,  after  a  period  of  painful 
doubt  and  questioning,  has  given  us  back  the  Scriptures 
far  more  intelligently  understood  than  ever  they  were 
before.  Surely  we  may  look  for  a  similar  result  to 
follow  a  period  of  ethical  criticism  of  the  Faith.  Because 
of  the  storms  which  have  passed  over  it,  the  Christian 
ideal  of  progress  will  have  struck  its  roots  more  deeply, 
and  be  able  to  spread  its  branches  still  farther  abroad. 

In  this  confidence,  the  Christian  faces  the  practical 
tasks  which  lie  before  him.  They  are  many  and  per 
plexing  ;  and  he  can  approach  them  with  no  ready- 
made  solution  to  fit  the  problems  involved  ;  for  the 
Master  has  bequeathed  to  His  disciples  no  political 
panaceas.  But  He  gives  something  infinitely  better — 
the  inspiration  of  His  own  example,  and  a  promise  of 
perpetual  guidance  and  power. 

The  Christian  then  will  not  shrink  back  from  new 
problems  on  the  ground  that — being  new — the  Church 
has  not  hitherto  faced  them.  Instead  he  will  welcome 
every  fresh  opportunity  which  social  evolution  gives 
for  him  to  learn  something  more  of  the  divine  plan 
of  progress.  Because  his  source  of  inspiration  and 
guidance  is  an  ever-flowing  one,  the  Christian  will  not 
be  enslaved  by  the  past,  nor  confounded  by  the  novelty 
of  the  present.  He  will  share  something  of  his  Master's 
power  of  penetration  to  the  eternal  core  of  every 
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situation.  He  will  be  able  to  welcome  all  that  is  best  in 
the  new,  whilst  preserving  all  that  is  worthy  in  the  old. 
Because  of  his  firm  hold  on  principles,  he  will  not  lose 
his  direction  among  a  multitude  of  details  ;  and  this 
will  make  him  the  most  truly  practical  of  men — the 
man  whose  work  will  last  when  other  men's  perish. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  Christian  can  hardly  fail 
to  perceive  several  specific  tasks  to  which  circumstances 
beckon  him.  One  of  these  is  the  call  for  social  justice. 
It  will  make  him  eager  to  ensure  that  every  man  and 
child  has  opportunities  for  decent  life — and  the  en 
couragement  to  make  use  of  them.  The  Church  has 
terrible  arrears  to  make  up  here.  She  made  far  too 
little  effort  to  Christianize  the  industrial  expansion  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  She  tolerated  the  separation 
of  classes  into  different  areas,  so  that  we  now  have 
square  miles  of  poverty  in  one  place  and  of  wealth  in 
another.  Had  she  only  been  true  to  her  mission,  we 
might  have  been  spared  those  streets  of  sordid  stucco, 
which  fill  the  decent  citizen  with  despair. 

So  at  the  present  time,  better  housing,  better  drainage, 
more  recreation  grounds,  town  planning,  continuity  of 
employment — these  are  some  of  the  immediate  aims 
which  must  occupy  the  mind  of  the  Christian  citizen, 
not  only  for  their  own  sake  and  to  make  amends  for 
past  neglect,  but  also  because  of  the  great  bearing  on 
other  and  more  distinctly  moral  problems.  We  cannot, 
for  instance,  reduce  the  average  marriage  age  unless  we 
have  more  houses  ;  and  until  that  is  done  we  can 
hardly  hope  to  lessen  the  amount  of  vice  and  conse 
quent  disease.  And  it  is  useless  for  bishops  to  exhort 
married  people  to  have  large  families,  so  long  as 
ordinary  prudence  shows  the  difficulty  of  housing,  feed 
ing,  and  educating  a  decently  large  family  in  a  decent 
way. 

The  mention  of  marriage  reminds  us  of  another  duty 
which  the  Christian  Church  has  hitherto  been  slow  to 
undertake.  Why  is  the  sanctity  of  marriage  and  the 
holiness  of  home  so  largely  ignored  in  these  days  ?  It 
is  difficult  to  acquit  religious  people  of  all  blame  in 
this  matter.  There  has  been  a  conspiracy  of  silence 
here,  a  faint-hearted  turning  away  from  a  thorny 
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problem,  a  failure  to  preach  with  boldness  the  true 
solution  that  love  and  parenthood  are,  in  the  Creator's 
eyes,  noble  and  lovely  things.  A  very  fearful  responsi 
bility  rests  upon  those  clergy  and  parents  and  teachers 
who  have  failed  to  give  young  people  the  frank  and 
inspiring  teaching  on  this  subject  to  which  they  are 
entitled.  We  must  see  to  it  that  as  a  Church  we  do  our 
duty  better  here  in  future.1 

Another  point  to  which  the  Christian  must  give  his 
attention  is  the  need  for  a  reshaping  of  old  ideals  in 
view  of  changing  social  conditions.  Consider,,  for 
instance,  the  ancient  virtues  of  loyalty  and  honesty. 
They  are  hard  to  hold  to,  now  that  the  older  and 
simpler  relations  of  life  are  fast  breaking  down.  Many 
a  man  would  not  rob  his  master  if  both  worked  in  the 
same  shop  ;  nor  would  the  master  sweat  his  workman. 
But  when  they  are  separated  by  the  gulf  of  limited 
liability,  each  deteriorates.  The  man  does  not  mind 
robbing  the  Company — vast  and  vague  and  impersonal — 
which  employs  him  ;  whilst  he  in  turn  may  be  exploited 
by  shareholders  without  their  knowing  it.  The  same 
difficulty  of  preserving  uprightness  when  personal 
relations  are  weakened,  was  shown  during  the  war  in 
the  general  willingness  to  help  oneself  from  Government 
stores  or  profiteer  in  making  Government  contracts. 

Something  then  is  wanted  here,  unless  the  old  and 
splendid  virtues  of  common  honesty  and  loyalty  are  to 
perish.  They  must  somehow  be  carried  over  into  a  new 
and  wider  devotion,  with  a  larger  vision  of  the  common 
good.  How  exactly  that  is  to  be  done  cannot  be  stated 

1  For  further  information  on  this  subject,  see  F.  W.  Forster, 
Marriage  and  the  Sex  Problem,  W.  Gardner,  Barton  &  Co.,  3/6. 
M.  Stopes,  Married  Love,  Fifield,  6/-  net.  A  Corner-Stone  of 
Reconstruction,  by  Four  Chaplains  to  the  Forces,  S.P.C.K.,  3/6 ; 
also  other  S.P.C.K.  publications  for  various  ages.  A.  K.  Gray, 
Purity.  No.  3  of  Papers  on  Morality  and  Marriage,  Longmans, 
Green,  $d.  Dr.  B.  Harman,  Staying  the  Plague,  Methuen,  2/-  net. 
Sir  Malcolm  Morris,  The  Nation's  Health,  3/6.  Prostitution,  the 
Moral  Bearing  of  the  Problem,  Catholic  Social  Guild  (P.  S.  King& 
Son),  2/-.  Geddes  and  Thompson,  Sex,  Home  University  Library, 
2/-  net.  Also  publications  of  the  Alliance  of  Honour,  112  City 
Road,  London,  E.G.  i  ;  White  Cross  League,  7  Dean's  Yard, 
Westminster,  S.W.  i  ;  National  Council  for  Combating  Venereal 
Disease,  8 1  Avenue  Chambers,  Southampton  Row,  London,  W.C.  i . 
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here  ;  it  is  one  of  the  many  tasks  which  beckon  us  to 
thought  and  prayer  and  action. 

And  another  of  the  same  kind,  though  even  greater, 
is  the  sanctification  of  Patriotism.  Loyalty  to  one's 
country  is  a  splendid  thing.  No  great  civilization  has 
ever  arisen  where  it  was  absent.  And  yet  we  cannot 
shut  our  eyes  to  its  fearful  possibilities  of  abuse.  It 
is  only  within  the  last  few  hundred  years  that  the  senti 
ment  of  patriotism  as  we  know  it  now  has  emerged,  and 
in  that  time  the  Christian  Church  has  not  succeeded  in 
Christianizing  it.  Sometimes  the  Church  itself  has  been 
too  much  bound  up  with  it — too  narrowly  national  ; 
sometimes  it  has  been  suspiciously  aloof,  and  anti- 
national.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that  one 
of  the  greatest  problems  of  the  future  awaits  us  in  the 
urgent  necessity  of  carrying  over  all  that  is  excellent 
in  national  patriotism  into  some  wider  ideal  for  which 
the  '  League  of  Nations  '  stands  as  an  outline. 

Still,  even  when  faced  by  tasks  enormous  and  per 
plexing  as  these  are,  the  Christian  will  not  be  faint 
hearted.  He  looks  back  over  history  and  sees  that  '  the 
Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  us  already,  whereof  we 
rejoice  '.  He  fixes  his  gaze  upon  that  supreme  Pro 
gressive — Jesus  Christ,  and,  lo  ! — '  the  love  of  Christ 
constraineth  '  him  afresh  to  love  his  neighbour  as  him 
self.  He  finds  in  the  Church,  despite  her  weakness  and 
disunion,  a  real  approach  to  a  world-wide  brotherhood. 
He  asks  for  guidance  and  for  strength  of  will ;  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  the  Strengthener  is  given  him.  He  catches 
a  glimpse  of  a  Kingdom  which  is  not  of  this  world, 
and  knows  at  once  that  he  is  called  to  help  bring  in 
that  Kingdom  upon  earth.  He  casts  his  eyes  into  the 
furthest  future  ;  and  there  is  revealed  to  him,  distant 
but  convincing,  a  vision  of  that  city  of  God  into  which 
at  last  all  nations  of  the  earth  shall  bring  the  riches  of 
their  civilization. 

Such  is  the  future,  with  its  tasks  and  its  promises  as 
the  Christian — the  true  progressive — sees  it.  He  cannot 
define  it  completely  by  pointing  to  its  goal ;  for  he 
knows  that  its  final  fulness  exceeds  by  far  the  bounds  of 
his  imagination.  '  Beloved,  now  are  we  the  children  of 
God,  but  we  know  not  yet  what  we  shall  be.'  But 
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because  of  his  faith  he  steps  forward  with  calm  confi 
dence  even  where  the  path  is  dark  and  difficult  and 
dangerous  ;  sure  that  he  is  being  led  by  Love  back  to 
the  Love  in  which  all  life  began.  And  therefore,  as  he 
goes,  the  marching-song  he  sings  is  one  both  brave  and 
gay: 

Love,  from  whom  the  world  begun 
Hath  the  secret  of  the  Sun. 
Love  can  tell  and  Love  alone, 
Whence  the  million  stars  were  strewn, 
Why  each  atom  knows  its  own. 
How,  in  spite  of  woe  and  death, 
Gay  is  life,  and  sweet  is  breath.1 

1  Robert  Bridges,  New  Poems  (1899),  No.  9. 


